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THE HOP GARDEN. 
A MODERN GEORGIC IN TWO CANTOS, 


BY WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 


CANTO I.—HOP-CULTURE. 


‘* Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit.” 

WHILE o’er my head dark Attna rears her snows, ~ 
And sees their image in the wave repose ; 
While in my ear the goat-herds’ pipes prolong 
Faint echoes of the blithe cicada’s song; 
From shrines of Greece, from theatres of Rome, 
From Arab streets, I send my fancy—home.! 


If e’er the soul might fold her languid wings, 
Lulled by the music of remembered things, 
*Twere surely here ;—for here the southern breeze 
From Hybla brings the murmur of her bees; 
Here Daphnis still of “bitter Love” complains,” 
Or wakes Menalcas’ sweet alternate strains ;* 
Still ‘neath yon sunlit sail might fancy deem 
The fisher tells his mate his golden dream ;* 
And Polyphemus’ dog, heard far below, 
Barks at the refluent wave® that hardly seems to flow. 





1 Written in Sicily. 2 Theocritus, Idyll i. 94-103. 
3 Ibid., viii. ix. 4 Ibid., xxi, 39-62. ® Tbid., vi. 9-11. 
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The Hop Garden. 


Why flies my spirit, then, from scenes like these, 
From purple mountains and from tideless seas? 
Why quits these shores with dreams and memory crowned, 
To poise o’er one small plot of English ground? 

I breathe my country’s spring! Before my eyes 
The hedges burgeon, and the hop-poles rise: 

I see the prudent farmer’s anxious care 

With seasonable art his soil prepare: 

Along each ridge his measured path he drills, 
Cleans the long furrows, breaks the loamy “hills,” 
Or on the topmost stakes, from line to line, 
Spreads the bright network of his amber twine, 
Which seems, above, to bid the springing root 
Speed to its firm embrace the trellised shoot. 
Moved by the vision to a swift delight, 

Sky, wave, and mountain vanish from my sight; 
Ethereal purple melts to sober grey, 

And all Sicilia’s landscape fades away. 


[Sept. 


Bright Image, that so potent a command 
Breath’st in my heart from my far native land, 
Sent from the rugged North to bear me hence! 
’*Mid all the charms of soul, the drugs of sense, 
Wherewith this fair Armida-world enthrals, 

I know thy voice! It is the Muse that calls! 


There was a time—might any art restore 
The vivid breath of days that are no more !— 
There was a time when, ’mid Life’s social throng, 
The Muse from action drew the themes of song: 
Whate’er men felt, whate’er they found to do,— 
Hope, Fear, Wrath, Pleasure’—she would still pursue, 
Through Fancy’s maze, to trace the secret springs 
Of tears and laughter in primeval things. 
While War was yet the nation’s young desire, 
To arms the minstrel tuned his patriot lyre: 
Arms as he sang, his audience, fit though rude, 
Found in his fiction Truth’s similitude, 
Heroic ardours breathed from times unknown, 
And with their fathers’ valour fired their own. 














1 “ Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
° ‘ nostri est farrago libelli.” 
—JUVENAL, Satire i. 85, 86. 
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Harsh was the hymn, uncouth the pageant scene, 
Viewed in Colonus, or on Chester’s green ; 
Ill-skilled the actor’s art, that half expressed 
The faiths and feelings of the peasant’s breast: 
Yet hence the poet shaped his tragic thought, 
Hence the hushed theatre divinely taught, 

With pity purged and more than mortal fear,! 
To share Orestes’ woes or weep with Lear. 
Nay, when the State, in Luxury’s late extreme, 
Declined, when Manners were the Muse’s theme, 
Though to the time she tuned her style anew, 
She kept the old tradition still in view; 

Satire to wit the rustic jest refined, 

And borrowed ethic truth from rude mankind. 


Woe to the land, whose coldness shall refuse, 
Or luxury corrupt, the country Muse! 
If e’er, enslaved by covetous desire, 
Her children quench Imagination’s fire ; 
Forget ancestral faith; nor deem it shame 
To sink in sloth their fathers’ manly fame ; 
To Duty if Expedience succeed, 
And patriot aims be lost in private greed ;— 
From such a State must Poesy be banned, 
As rain of old from Israel’s godless land. 
In vain, when Nature’s primal springs are dry, 
She seeks, as Ahab sought, her lost supply ;2 
In vain the prophets of False Art implore 
Their idol’s aid to fill the streams once more: 
Though with dark phrase they dupe the gaping crowd, 
And wrap their theme in metaphysic cloud ; 
Or, with conceits from labouring fancy wrung, 
Torture plain thought, and rack their native tongue; 
Or round the altar whirl with rhythmic bound, 
And offer sense a sacrifice to sound :— 
Despite their fervent prayers, their frantic pains, 
As Baal deaf their deity remains, 


And fast in Heaven are locked the sweet refreshing rains. 


Ye sacred Influences, to whom belong 
The tutelary shrines of Art and Song, 








1 Aristotle, Poetics, vi. 2. 2 1 Kings xviii. 5. 
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If in the Roman heart, now worn and old 

With rage of faction and with lust of gold, 

The sound of grazing kine and hiving bees, 

Heard in the poet’s verse, had power to please— 
Breathe now on mine! With sweet Castalian dew 
Refresh my thought, and those old notes renew, 
That from his rustic pipe our English Philips drew! 
Whether, uplifted on indignant wing, 

He wake the memory of his murdered king, 

Or, patriot bard, in high Miltonic chant 

Exalted, hail his “ Herefordian plant” ;! 

Albeit to heaven the lowly things he sang 

Were raised, from earth his inspiration sprang ; 
This fired his thought; this tuned his glowing line: 
The Apple was his theme; the Hop be mine! 


Not always did the plant invite our toil, 
Or spring spontaneous on the British soil. 
Unmixed with alien herbs, the malted corn 
Once poured its juice in Hengist’s Saxon horn, 
Whose sons in draughts of undiluted ale 
Perhaps to-day had pledged the deep “ Waes Hael!” 
But that, in time, the powers of conquering Spain 
Took thought to forge anew Rome’s severed chain, 
And crush each free-born race in one imperial reign. 
"Twas then from Belgic plains the Hop was brought,’ 
And thence its name: its use the Fleming taught; 
A wealthy race, well skilled in times of peace, 
To fill the loom and win the earth’s increase; 
But gross of soul, not kindled by the fires 
That stirred to knightly deeds their ruder sires, 
Two deities at once they strove t’ adore; 
Freedom was much their god, but Mammon more. 
At first, in Freedom’s generous cause enrolled, 
They dared to die, till Alva touched their gold: 
Then all as lost their liberties deplored, 
Half sheathed their own, and begged their neighbour’s sword. 
Nor did brave Albion’s sons refuse the call, 
(To Albion Freedom then was all in all!) 





1 See John Philips’ ‘‘ Cider.” 
2 There was an old saying in the sixteenth century that Hops and Heresy 
came in together. The cultivation was introduced from Flanders. 
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But to the rescue came, whose timely aid 

The timorous Burgher with his arts repaid: 

New crafts, new tillage, were our island gains; 
Their price the life-blood shed from Sidney’s veins. 


Nursed in new air, of genial soil possessed, 
The generous Science sped from East to West. 
Fair flowered the Hop through all of Mercia’s bounds 
That winding Severn with his stream surrounds; 
Through what, in Evesham’s vale, of watered ways 
Rich Avon washes, or the shepherd’s gaze 
Of fertile field and flood from Malvern’s height surveys. 


But who, with praise of meaner shire content, 
Owns not thy sovereign claim, fair soil of Kent? 
Parent alike of fruit, and flock, and kine, 

What hops, what cherries, can compare with thine? 
Whose fertile earth (if patriot cares were first !) 
Almost alone might quench the nation’s thirst: 

So rich the clime, so bounteous is the land, 

So thick with bine thy laughing valleys stand, 

One garden seems its golden wealth to pour 

From Brenchley’s western height to the low vales of Stour. 
But where fair Medua, decked with myriad gems, 
Shines on her way to wed expectant Thames,’ 

As now her bridal wave by Maidstone rolls, 

The heaviest clusters load the tallest poles. 

By these enriched a hundred hamlets thrive ; 

These swell their trade, and keep their marts alive; 
With these their homely industry they cheer ; 

By these observe the changes of the year; 

And as July the climbing flower sustains, 

Forecast, with trembling hope, September’s gains. 


Nor yet shall you, if verse of mine avails, 
Be left unsung, my own South Saxon dales! 
How oft on Riseden’s range, a boy, I’ve stood, 
To view your blended wealth of field and wood! 
How often, while the sun’s descending fire 
Flushed the red barn and lit the shingled spire, 





1 Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queen,’ Book iv., canto xi., 45. 
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While circling arms of half a hundred mills 

Begemmed the sky behind the long-backed hills, 
“These things,” I’ve said, “are part of Nature’s frame; 
Change as I may, this scene shall rest the same. , 
Here, when old age my every sense shall dim, 
Perhaps for me may rise this harvest hymn; 

For me, perhaps, down every cheerful row, 

With many-coloured robes this garden glow, 

And, with its smoke up-curling through the trees, 
Yon white-cowled oast! perfume the evening breeze.” 





[Sept. 


Vain dream! Their ancient haunts my eyes behold; 
I breathe the airs, I tread the paths of old: 
But when recording Memory paints anew 
Her former scenes —alas! how changed the view! 
Why rise no clustered poles, the hamlet’s boast ? 
Why glows no furnace in th’ untended oast?? 
Where are the village bands, whose cheerful din 
At sunset babbled round the canvas bin? 
All, all are gone! With furrows half effaced, 
The garden’s soil extends a brambled waste ; 
To the gay hum of busy life succeeds 
A mournful hush, and in the neighbouring meads 
His scant and wandering flock a single shepherd feeds. 





With dwindled ranks while yet the hop-poles stand, 
Ere honest labour quit a thankless land, 
By what sagacious arts, of old explored, 
The garden flourished, let the Muse record. 
Once heard, though late, the elegiac lay 
The plague of avarice perchance may stay, 
And in the well-tilled fields prevent the last decay. : 


Soon as the plover’s widely circling crest 4 
Proclaims the hidden riches of her nest, 
And in the reddening copse, with brighter gleams, 
The wood-spurge nestles near the vernal streams, 
Thrust ‘neath th’ incumbent earth, the searching steel 
Must winter’s sepulchre betimes unseal. 
Around each root the skilful dresser’s knife 
Awakes again the plant’s suspended life ; 





— 
Ming 








ear matin rhe Reba San 





1 The house for drying hops. 
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The older bine’s superfluous growth restrains, 
Opens new ducts, and lets the swelling veins 
Drink in fresh blood from English rain and dew, 
And blend with these the salts of far Peru. 


Who dares defy Adversity can yet 
Rear the same plant his father’s father set ; 
But he that, sickened with vain labour, fears 
To risk the tillage of a hundred years, 
May find his toil with happier fortune crowned, 
If with new slips he deck th’ ancestral ground. 
So have I seen, on many a well-ploughed slope, 
The skilful farmer plant his orchard’s hope. 
For the young nurslings, from an alien loam 
Transported, first he finds a kindly home, 
By rising heights from every bitter wind 
Well screened in front, by leafy woods behind. 
Between his ordered poles two ells divide 
The fruitful “hills”; his alleys stand as wide. 
There, neath the shelter of the lofty rows, 
Housed with the hop, secure the apple grows, 
And, year by year, with shade of wider girth 
Usurps the spaces of its neighbour’s earth. 
Meanwhile, between the far-protracted lines 
He bids the nidget! drive its iron tines, 
In finer dust the crumbling clods to break, 
Nor let the summer suns the surface bake. 
Oft must it turn, and oft with cruel teeth 
Search the dark ground, and rend the roots beneath ; 
Lest many a lurking tare and couch concealed, 
With all the savage races of the field, 
Uprise again, to claim their native soil, 
And the young settlers of their wealth despoil. 


Not only through his gain the Hop is known 
The farmer’s joy, nor blesses him alone: 
From month to month its changing wants engage 
The peasant’s care, and earn his welcome wage. 
Lo! the long labours of the harvest cease ; 
Free from the plough, the furrow rests in peace; 





1 A small plough or harrow. 
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The withered bine is stacked, and over all 
November’s sky extends a wintry pall. 

Yet is not labour dead; but all around 

The woodmen’s axes in the copse resound. 

The ten years’ growth they clear, and give fresh room 
And larger light to let the primrose bloom. 

With the strong willow’s limbs the ground is strown; 
Alder and ash along the stream lie prone— 

Scarce valued woods ;—but in the loamy fields 

A life more prized the hard-grained chestnut yields. 
Along each woodland road the busy swains 

Discharge their several tasks: some load the wains; 
These for the soil the newly-pointed stake 

Prepare, or saturate in tarry lake ; 

Those to the garden slope the timber bring, 

And rear the tented poles to wait the call of spring. 





But as, at winter’s close, the vernal hives 
Pour forth their swarms, so, when the Hop revives, 
New cares, new duties, with its growth appear, 
And varied tasks divide the labouring year. 
First, that each pole may keep his fixed abode, 
The “pitcher’s” point must drill the measured road, 
And the long wire, with fibrous cord entwined, 
Protect each shelter from the treacherous wind. 
A finer touch the garden then demands, 
To nurse the infant tendril: female hands 
In May the ploughman’s industry succeed, 
And the young shoot sustain with binding reed. 
But ere the Baptist’s eve, in every row, \ 
More nervous strength must ply the busy hoe, 
For the cleaned soil fresh nourishment secure, 
And tone the sickly stems with rich manure. 





Hail to thy bounties, Mother Earth! From thee | 
Spring Plenty, Commerce, Art, Society. | 
Howe’er the branch may bear the spreading fruit, 

Of every tree the life is in the root. 

So, still ascending from the lowly spade, 

Labour from labour rises, trade from trade; 

The Bank’s far fountain is the farmer’s Grange, 

And the poor ploughman rules the World’s Exchange. 
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What though, in mortgage to our golden hoard, 


All nations’ treasures through the realm be poured ; 


In vain we revel in the cheap excess, 

If by one hearth one village smoke the less; 
In vain our freights on every wave shall roam, 
If in our fields one peasant starve at home. 
By subtle links the greatest to the least 

Is bound by kindly Nature: bird and beasts 
Rear alien offspring: then shall Man alone 
Refuse, through avarice, to protect his own? 


In all her care for Adam’s toilsome art, 
Not seldom Nature acts the step-dame’s part. 
Her curse forbids the farmer to repose, 
And round his pathway plants a thousand foes, 
Oft, when the Hop its ample growth has spread, 
And the high tendril rears a vigorous head, 
Descends the hail, and, like the headsman’s knife, 
Strikes from the parent bine its climbing life. 
Or on a single leaf some rustic eye 
Notes a dark wing, and knows the fatal Fly: 
He spreads the swift alarm. No direr pest 
Did Pharaoh’s palaces of old infest! 
For soon, parturient in the summer sun, 
Her eggs give birth; a million spring from one; 
Whose swarms the cradling honey-dew receives, 
And of their life-blood drains the shrivelled leaves. 
Make no delay! The farmer’s kindly friend, 
The little lady-bird, her aid will lend: 
Himself, at fall of eve, at break of day, 
Must drench the tainted stems with soapy spray ; 
And if, nine times returned, the foe assail, 
Nine times the wash against them must prevail ; 
The tube as often ply the bitter purge, 
Till time and toil exterminate the scourge. 


A harder task, methinks, is his, who frees 
His garden from the grip of fell Disease. 


For sometimes, while the plant looks bright and clean, 


Through all its veins infection runs unseen ; 
(Whether from cultured shoots, too highly fed, 
Or some wild hedgerow slip, the poison spread.) 
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Then clammy fungus will the stem enfold, 

And o’er its surface smear the slimy mould. 

Nor will the plague be stayed by close constraint, 
As Israel’s priests removed the leper’s taint ;' 

For, breathed abroad by every passing wind, 

The venom wanders loose and unconfined, 

And every plant corrupts, and poisons all the kind. 
Work well the whirling Fan! the blood impure 
Sulphur’s sharp grains alone have strength to cure. 


[Sept. 


But neither poisonous Mould, nor insect swarm, 
Nor all the plagues that Nature breeds, may harm 
So much the garden’s growth as Britain’s self, 
Spurred by the fiends of Faction and of Pelf. 

No more her soil provides her wealth; no more 
From field and flock she saves the annual store; 
But, like the Phrygian king who starved of old, 
With Midas makes her single standard—gold. 
With gold, as each imagined want inspires, 

She thinks to still her people’s vague desires ; 
With dreams of gold she calls the country clown 
To leave the land, and fortune seek in town; 
When choke the streets, she shifts her party hand, 
And bids the starving townsman till the land! 
From hoarded gold her rivals she supplies, 

Lets every foreign loom usurp her prize, 

And sees, indifferent, with her own compete 

Her neighbours’ commerce, nay, her foeman’s fleet. 
The whole world’s fruits her open wharves may share; 
But whose admit the English woof or ware? 

Her flag, triumphant on a thousand seas, 

Floats o’er the mast, and braves at least the breeze; 
Ah! idle boast! each treacherous hold conceals 
The Rhenish weft or Pennsylvanian steels, 

Or, reared by Asian hands in torrid zone, 

The Hop, rich interest of some Banker’s loan, 
Whose myriad sacks—O matricidal Gold !|— 

Our Britain must receive untaxed, untolled ; 

If Dives fill a cheaper glass, content 

To starve her labour for his Ten Per Cent! 









1 Leviticus xiv. 38-48, 
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And shall not then the State her children aid? 


“The State! Good Heaven! And spoil the Statesman’s trade?” 


(‘Tis thus the saws of wide Opinion range 

From the wise Temple to the rich Exchange.) 

“Said not one sage: ‘Put money in your purse! 
By good means, if you can, if not by worse.’ 

Said not another: ‘To be truly free 

The private man must bid the State let be?’ 

In Life’s fierce warfare things must find their level! 
Each for himself! the hindmost to the Devil!” 


O fatal draught of all-corrupting Power, 
How quick does proud self-love each State devour ! 
Which, like the fumes of direful hemlock spread, 
First numbs the limbs, but leaves untouched the head: 
Then, by degrees uprising to the heart, 
With deathly chills diffused in every part, 
The poisoned currents through the system roll, 
And, slowly circling, mortify the whole. 


What ancient curse could blight the high renown, 
And mar the grace of England’s feudal Crown? 
What blotted from her books their royal names, 
Unhappy Charles and thrice-deluded James? 
Plantagenet’s and Tudor’s lawful heirs, 

If wise, how firm a dynasty was theirs! 
Strong in their people’s loyal reverence, strong 
In ancient laws and order settled long, 


What snatched from one his life, from both a throne ?— 


The passion of weak wills to rule alone. 


Though from the Nation’s chartered Rights it grew, 
Scarce longer reign was theirs, the Noble Few, 
Who the dropt Sceptre’s powers for Party won, 
And passed the heirloom down from sire to son. 





1 Tago. See ‘‘ Othello,” Act L, sc. iii. But it was also the philosophy of 


the Roman monied class in the last days of the Republic. 
**O cives, cives, quaerenda pecunia primum est ; 
Virtus post nummos, Haec Janus summus ab imo 
Prodocet, . ° ° . ° 
° ‘ é Rem facias, rem, 
Si possis, recte, si non, quocunque modo rem.” 
—Hor., Epist. I. i. 53, &c. 
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Though long their old hereditary Ring 

Kept out the People and confined their King ; 
Though many a Parliament their might confessed, 
Fenced by close Borough and by closer Test ; 

Though Towns beflattered, and whole Shires obeyed,— 
Yet, by the dice-box or the drab decayed, 

While Luxury repressed their patriot fire, 

They saw their rule through selfish greed expire. 


Deem not, ev’n then, in Freedom’s rugged school, 
The Few had ever power alone to rule. 
Long ere false Faction’s terms were learned by rote; 
Long ere was won the sacred right to vote; 
Before the Caucus found the art t’ inspire 
Its puppets dancing on the party wire; 
More strong than Monarchs, greater than the Great, 
The Conscience of the People swayed the State. 
By this th’ unfranchised Briton ruled unseen ; 
Hence sprang his courage, hence his lofty mien; 
And o’er the Senate’s and the Court’s decree 
His will prevailed. For why? The man was free! 
Unspoiled by power, untempted by a bribe, 
His voice could doom the placemen’s venal tribe ; 
And the proud Peer before the honest drudge 
Oft shrank abashed. For why? The man was judge! 


New powers succeed. The Sovereign Number reigns. 
To judge that sinless king what court remains? 
See, Britain’s Empire, like old Rome’s, for sale! 
See, Church and State cast in the party scale! 
The Factions, proud Pretorians of the poll, 
Camp round the suffrage and the urns control; 
Inflame each fad, let every sect aspire, 
As Didius or Sulpician bids the higher ;? 
Religion’s interests weigh with shopman’s lead, 
And balance Empire against Games and Bread. 


[Sept. 











1 See Goldsmith’s description of the proud demeanour of the English labour- 
ing-classes in the eighteenth century, in ‘The Citizen of the World,’ Letter iv. 
See also his ‘Traveller’ on the character of the English of that age. 

2 For the sale of the Roman Empire by the Pretorian Guards, see Gibbon’s 
‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ chap. v. 
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Note well his lot who seeks—the worst of ills— 
To rise, the pandar of ten thousand wills. 
What portent sounds are these? What panic cries, 
What shrieks of rack and ruin rend the skies? 
Does War or Pestilence the land o’erwhelm? 
A Revolution threat the frighted realm? 
A social earthquake shock the Empire’s base? 
Not so! Theramenes is out of place. 
What then? Will Nature feel a gaping void 
If one more statesman join the unemployed? 
Yes! through the land must sound the horrid din, 
Nor cease, until Theramenes! be “in.” 
Mark, then, what gifts advance the “statesman’s” aim— 
A courtier’s soul; perhaps a noble name; 
A front unused to blush; a brain whose wit 
Can shift the shoe the winning side to fit. 
Among his peers a bully bold and loud; 
Pert to his betters; cringing to the crowd; 
With twenty baits he’ll catch one huckster’s vote, 
And turn with equal ease his phrase and coat. 
Blamed for his shifts, opinion he outlords, 
Or slimes his treachery o’er with canting words: 
So eels, pursued, by swimming top the flood, 
Or through the bottom crawl in native mud. 
Before the expectant audience next he stands, 
Crooks the bent knee, and waves obsequious hands: 
The platform sweats with promises and tropes, 
And lies as numerous as his hearers’ hopes: 
To win the doubtful seat he’ll stake his soul; 
If lost—No matter! he must head the poll. 


Behold him now: in some auspicious hour 
His party’s “in”; he brings his hopes to flower ; 
A civil Admiral, perhaps, may bloom, 
Or fill some proud sub-Secretary’s room. 





1 The name of an Athenian politician, so notorious for his shiftiness that he 
earned the nickname of ‘‘the Buskin,” as one ready to adapt himself to any 
circumstances of the moment. Siding at first with the Oligarchical party at 
Athens, he helped to bring in the Thirty Tyrants, but when he saw the tide 
of public opinion turning against that government, he went over to the Demo- 
cratic faction, and finally perished, the victim of his own intrigues. His history 
and character may be found recorded in Xenophon’s ‘ Hellenica,’ ii. 
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Secure in place, in mild official mood, 

Each lie he owns an “inexactitude.” 

But what the Country’s profit? Where is now 
The platform’s promise? Where the patriot vow? ' 
Where all the pledges whence his greatness rose? 
O simple Country! Where are last year’s snows? 


Must free-born men sit by, while arts like these 
Infect the nation’s life with foul disease? 
Shall we with folded hands our doom await; 
Then call our coward sloth resistless Fate? 
While foreign Ports exclude our fettered trade, 
And with their alien hordes our own invade, 
Bow to their tyrant will, as Heaven’s decree, 
And only Faction leave and Falsehood free? 





O bear me witness, ye Sicilian shores, 
If visionary ills my verse deplores ; 
If vain these fears, ye Capes and Mountains, say! 
For you beheld Rome’s liberties decay ; 
Upon your soil the feet of Verres trod ; 
Your ravaged cities trembled at his nod ; 
Upon your fields was grown the fatal corn, 
And from your harbours, in your galleys borne, 
The slave-reaped cargo crossed your treacherous waves, 
By slaves transported to the mouth of slaves: 
And every freight that swelled your servile trade 
The farm of some free citizen decayed, 
Banished some peasant from his Sabine down, 
To join the starving bellies of the Town, 
Rome’s civic legions to the hireling sold, 
And pledged her glory to usurious Gold! 


ower 


Thus, as I tread by Tauromenium’s bays, \ 
To British fields I turn my homeward gaze, i 
And pondering o’er these scenes of old decline, 4 
I sadly muse: “If, England, this were thine?” t 


In October * Maga’ will be published Canto II., “ Hop-picxine.” 
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SPORT AND THE TERRITORIALS. 


BY “SYNTAGMATARCH.” 


Was it not Napoleon who 
called us a nation of shop- 
keepers? We prefer to call 
ourselves a nation of sports- 
men. Our Continental neigh- 
bours and our cousins on the 
far side of the Atlantic are 
perhaps a little inclined to 
deny our exclusive right to 
that title, but our bitterest 
detractors in foreign lands do 
not dispute our claim to at 
least be called a nation of 
sport-worshippers. 

Close observers of the signs 
of the times are inclined to 
deplore that craze for looking 
on at games and for glorify- 
ing those who excel in them 
which has laid its grasp upon 
the British public. Author- 
ities on ancient history recall 
how the decay of mighty 
realms of the past has co- 
incided with the stage in 
their career when the atten- 
tion of their manhood began 
to rivet itself upon the ex- 
ploits of hirelings in the 
arena. The spectacle of thou- 
sands upon thousands of the 
young men of this country, 
of the young men of the 
fighting age, devoting their 
leisure to watching cricket 
matches and to witnessing 
gladiatorial displays in the 
football field, is not an in- 
spiring one. Even from the 


point of view of the sports- 
man, this fashion —for it is, 
to a great extent, a fashion— 





is one to be deprecated: be- 
cause interest in games on 
the part of those who are not 
too young or too old to take 
part in them should assume 
the form of playing them, not 
of watching others play them. 
The evils resulting therefrom 
may have been to some ex- 
tent exaggerated, and the in- 
ferences which have been de- 
duced may not prove correct; 
but it undoubtedly is the case 
that this form of recreation 
has taken a great hold upon 
the people of the country, 
and that it is a factor to be 
reckoned with in our national 
life. Leading cricketers and 
prominent football-players are 
little gods in their way. Their 
performances are recorded and 
studied and exulted over, as 
the sayings and doings of 
trusted statesmen or profound 
thinkers or eminent divines 
seldom are, There are to be 
found numbers of well-con- 
ducted, respectable, intelligent 
citizens who would give up a 
day’s wages merely to be seen 
in company with some notori- 
ous bowler or efficient centre- 
forward, and who would esteem 
it a privilege almost beyond 
price to be allowed to treat 
one of these celebrities to a 
measure of alcoholic refresh- 
ment. This kind of hero- 
worship may seem very rid- 
iculous,— it may even be 
absolutely demoralising,— but 
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it might nevertheless, perhaps, 
be turned to a good account 
at the present juncture. 

A great effort is in progress 
to create a genuine national 
army, without abandoning that 
voluntary principle which is 
the basis of our defensive in- 
stitutions. It is realised by all 
who are aware of the dangers 
which beset the land, even by 
those of them to whom what is 
called “militarism” is especi- 
ally abhorrent, that unless the 
plan succeeds, and unless the 

oung men of the country rally 
to the call of Mr Haldane and 
his associates, compulsory ser- 
vice in some form or other will 
have to take its place. Poli- 
ticians strongly opposed to the 
existing Government are doing 
their best to further the scheme. 
County magnates who, as a 
class, are little in sympathy 
with the trend of current legis- 
lation, are hard at work on the 
Territorial Associations. A fair 
proportion of the employers of 
labour are giving facilities to 
their assistants and workmen 
to attend the prescribed train- 
ings. Even those professional 
soldiers who take the view that, 
when it comes to a question of 
home defence, every man fit to 
bear arms should be liable to 
undergo military training and 
to be summoned in case of 
emergency, are exerting their 
best endeavours to secure the 
success of the War Minister’s 
plan. The movement is essen- 
tially a popular movement, and 
it is gaining ground; but the 
Territorial Army is still con- 
siderably short of its establish- 
ment, and success is as yet by 
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no means assured. Might not 
that veneration in which lights 
of the cricketing and football 
world are held by the very 
class which should be besieg- 
ing the recruiting agencies of 
the Territorial Associations, be 
made a means of popularising 
service in the national army, 
and of attracting some of those 
who are at present holding 
back from joining the ranks? 
It so happens that the age at 
which youths and men natur- 
ally excel in games which de- 
mand activity, is also the age 
at which they are accepted for 
the Territorial Army. There 
is nothing whatever to prevent 
quite ninety per cent of those 
who shine in first-class cricket, 
or who belong to those great 
Association football clubs 
whose tournaments arouse 
such intense excitement in the 
winter months, from enrolling 
themselves in the service of 
their country, from making it 
known to all and sundry that 
they belong to his Majesty’s 
forces, and from showing an 
example to their countless ad- 
mirers which many of these 
would be prepared to follow. 
The cricket season of 1908 
has not yet finally closed. That 
being the case, the heroes of 
the time - honoured national 
game, in which our only rivals 
are Britons beyond the seas, 
may be considered first. First- 
class cricketers are partly ama- 
teurs and partly professionals, 
and of the former a proportion 
—not a very large proportion 
—can only make occasional 
appearances in the field, owing 
to being engaged in professional 
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pursuits or in business, and 
cannot therefore be set down 
as men of leisure. But the 
daily journals, and that column 
in the “ Averages” published at 
the end of the season, which in- 
dicates the number of innings 
played by individuals, inform 
us that there are numbers of 
amateurs who can find time to 
play several days a week from 
May right up to the partridge- 
shooting. One or two of these 
gentlemen, to their credit be it 
said, hold commissions in the 
Territorial Forces. Others may 
belong to those forces, but if so, 
they must be serving in the 
ranks, because the number of 
names of prominent cricketers 
recorded in the Army List is 
extremely small. The writer 
remembers a few years ago, 
while campaigning somewhere 
out on the veldt, reading in- 
dignant letters written to the 
papers by certain well-known 
cricketers in condemnation of 
those lines of Rudyard Kipling’s 
which had just appeared, con- 
taining the reference to “the 
flannelled fool at the wicket and 
the muddied oafs at the goals.” 
Poets exercise a certain licence 
at times, and put things in a 
nasty way. A man may be a 
loafer without being a fool, and 
may be a sportsman without 
being a loafer—it depends upon 
the circumstances of the case. 
But those prominent amateurs 
who spend their whole summer 
at cricket, whose achievements 
with bat and ball are followed 
with interest by thousands, and 
who, whether they like it or not, 
are public characters, but who 
cannot find the time to fulfil 
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the first duty of a citizen, should 
bear it in mind that if the 
Territorial Army fails, and if 
compulsion takes its place, 
young men of good physique 
and no occupation will not be 
the ones who will be granted 
exemption from military ser- 
vice, and that in these Radical 
days social position will assur- 
edly prove no safeguard against 
relegation to the lowliest grade. 

It is very fortunate, from the 
point of view of the game, that 
first-class cricket is so closely 
connected with county influence 
and county feeling. Men of 
standing in a county support 
the county cricket club even 
when they evince little interest 
in the sport. All classes of the 
community take a certain pride 
in the triumphs of the county 
eleven, and regard its failures 
to some extent as a personal 
loss. The players enjoy no 
little honour in their own 
county, and they are great 
men in their own parish or 
township. In devising his 
scheme for a national army, 
Mr Haldane has placed great 
reliance upon county and upon 
local feeling, and his hopes in 
this respect have not been 
belied up to the present time. 
The leading men in counties 
are interesting themselves keen- 
ly in the building up of the 
local territorial units, and so it 
comes about that the very men 
who do much to maintain the 
county cricket club by means 
of their financial support and 
their personal influence are, in 
many cases, prominent members 
of the Territorial Association. 
Are they justified in admitting 
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the principle that a young man, 
be he a “gentleman” or be he 
a “player,” who enjoys consid- 
erable periods of leisure, can 
be allowed to represent his 
county in the cricket-field when 
he is not prepared to serve in 
defence of the United King- 
dom ? 

Take the case of Kent, which 
holds such a commanding posi- 
tion among cricketing counties, 
and among whose representa- 
tives the amateur and the pro- 
fessional elements are so happily 
blended. Kent, so far from 
fawning on the younger nations 
to fill its eleven, will not hear 
of any one but a Kentishman 
or Man of Kent upholding its 
honour at the wickets. Ever 
distinguished for its determina- 
tion to keep up the sporting 
traditions of the game, Kent is 
remarkable for the extraordin- 
ary interest taken by all classes 
of the community in the achieve- 
ments of the eleven, and for the 
close sympathy which exists be- 
tween the players and the 
county as a whole. Let the 
governing body of the Kent 
County Cricket Club lay it 
down once for all that, except 
under special conditions ap- 
plicable only to such amateurs 
as are really busy men, no in- 
dividual other than an officer 
of the Regular Army or of the 
Special Reserve shall play for 
the county who is not enrolled 
as @ member of one of the 
county regiments included in 
the home defence army. There 
is nothing whatever to prevent 
the professionals of Kent, or of 
any other county, from belong- 
ing to the Territorial Forces,— 


it is to be hoped that many of 
them do. The county com. 
mittees are perfectly well able 
to spare the services of indi- 
vidual professionals during the 
few days in the year taken up 
by the annual training of their 
corps, and the club funds can 
well afford full wages to the 
club servants during the short 
period when they are fulfilling 
their duty to their country, 
The prominent cricketers of the 
day have not a responsibility 
thrown upon them, merely be- 
cause they have leisure and 
because they are of the age and 
possess the physique of fighting 
men, but because of the influ- 
ence which their openly identi- 
fying themselves with the 
movement for ensuring the 
safety of the country would 
exert upon that important sec- 
tion of the British public which 
takes an absorbing interest in 
the game. It is a case of 
noblesse oblige. Popularity has 
its responsibilities as well as 
its advantages, and the leading 
spirits in a great national sport 
have an example to show. 
When the question of foot- 
ball comes to be considered in 
this connection, it is at once 
apparent that greater difficul- 
ties are involved than in the 
case of cricket. The football 
in which in England the masses 
take such an astonishing inter- 
est is the Association football 
played between great clubs 
scattered over the face of the 
country, the managers of which 
make no pretence that they 
are organised entirely in the 
interests of sport. Association 
football is not identified with 
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counties as cricket is, and it is 
managed on altogether different 
lines. On the other hand, the 
leagues are absolutely under 
control of the central com- 
mittees, the discipline main- 
tained among the clubs belong- 
ing to the different leagues is 
rigid, and the clubs themselves 
maintain a most satisfactory 
discipline among their players. 
The controlling bodies enjoy an 
autocratic power which is used 
with great discretion, and 
which is undisputed. 
Whatever may be said in the 
abstract against the general 
principle which is involved in 
corporations hiring players for 
a season to give exhibitions 
before vast crowds paying to 
witness the display, the players 
themselves are entitled to some 
sympathy. There can be no 
question as to the high standard 
of skill which they develop. 
They are athletes of fine 
physique, who, taken as a 
whole, are admirable represent- 
atives of the class they belong 
to, and who may be set down 
as self-respecting citizens who 
have to forego many indul- 
gences and who have to keep 
in strict training for many 
months of the year. Owing to 
the enthusiasm developed in 
the district which one of the 
league clubs represents (or is 
supposed to represent), the 
members of the team enjoy great 
local popularity. Their merits 
are eagerly discussed, their 
personal appearance is well 
known, their height and age 
and weight are detailed in 
annuals which are eagerly 
bought up, their life-history is 
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recorded in halfpenny news- 
papers, their opinions on the 
game which is their profession, 
as well as on other subjects, are 
freely quoted, and they are 
public characters capable of 
exercising appreciable influence 
in their place of abode, and 
especially capable of exercising 
such influence among the youths 
and young men of the locality. 
There cannot be the slightest 
question that if the whole, or a 
considerable proportion, of the 
players representing the clubs 
included in the two divisions 
of the English League and 
in the Southern League were 
to enroll themselves in the 
Territorial Army, an_ enor- 
mous number of their partisans 
would follow suit. It has to 
be remembered that there are 
a large number of well-known 
clubs in existence, that the pro- 
fessionals employed in Associa- 
tion football constitute in con- 
sequence a class of consider- 
able numerical proportions, and 
that, if each of them were by 
his example to induce a dozen 
of those who crowd eagerly 
round him at the end of a well- 
fought match to join the na- 
tional army, the establishments 
of the home defence forces 
would soon be full to overflow- 
ing. Appeals to patriotism 
may stir the pulse. One likes 
to imagine a stream of recruits 
impelled by a noble purpose 
towards the office where the 
formalities of enlistment are 
gone through. But even the 
youth who enrolls himself 
simply because it is the thing 
to do, and without taking 
thought of duty to his country, 
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comes of a fighting race, and 
may bear himself manfully on 
the day of battle. 

It would probably be impos- 
sible for the controlling forces 
of Association football to in- 
stitute any form of compulsion 
in a matter which is outside 
the legitimate scope of their 
authority: the organisation as 
a whole is too much of a money- 
making business, and is not suffi- 
ciently designed for the further- 
ance of the true interests of 
sport, to admit of such drastic 
methods receiving the general 
support necessary to make them 
practicable. But something 
might surely be done—and it 
could be done the more easily 
if the influential bodies in the 
cricketing world had already 
given a lead—to impress upon 
the clubs which obey the man- 
dates of the Leagues, that 
citizens enjoying a considerable 
amount of leisure have no justi- 
fication for shirking a patriotic 
duty when they happen to be 
particularly well qualified to 
perform it. It is true, no doubt, 
that the professional football 
player often stands on a some- 
what different footing from the 
professional cricketer. Even 
during the season when he is 
at the disposal of his club he 
may have other duties to per- 
form as well. It is the case, 
moreover, that the annual 
trainings of the Territorial 
Forces do not take place dur- 
ing the football period, and 
that they might in some cases 
conflict with players gaining 
their livelihood in other call- 
ings than professional sport. 
Still, it is difficult to escape 
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from the impression that most 
of these shining lights of the 
Association game have ample 
time for serving in the national 
army, and it is yet more diffi- 
cult to escape from the convic- 
tion that those of them who 
can enroll themselves in the 
defence forces of the country, 
and who do not do so, are 
not a credit to their club, nor 
to their district, nor to their 
country. 

The absence of the profes- 
sional element in Rugby foot- 
ball places this on a different 
footing from the rival game, 
We have no right to assume 
that its votaries have more 
time at their disposal than the 
generality of the young men of 
the community have. It is, 
moreover, the case that, even 
in Scotland and Wales where 
the Rugby game enjoys such 
general popularity, its expon- 
ents are not placed on the 
same pedestal by the masses as 
the heroes of the League tour- 
naments are in England, and 
that they therefore have not 
the same capacity for sowing 
good seed by the mere force of 
example as the leading stars of 
Association football possess. 
The more participators in the 
great games played by the 
nation who join the Territorial 
Forces, the better. Men of 
active habits and of good 
physique provide the best 
fighting material, even in these 
days of scattered formations 
and of long-range musketry. 
But it is because of the infiu- 
ence over others which they 
may be able to exert, and of 
their capability for acting in- 
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directly as recruiting agents 
for the home defence army, 
that it is so especially incum- 
bent upon first-class cricketers 
and upon the representatives 
of the leading Association 
clubs to join the national fight- 
ing forces and to play the 
game. 

It may not be logical to 
assert that men distinguished 
by their skill in games have 
especial responsibilities in con- 
nection with national service. 
They are not the only people 
who enjoy periods of leisure 
and who have no reasonable 
excuse for not enrolling them- 
selves in the defence of their 
country. But the truth is 
that when we come to consider 
the Territorial Forces and the 
obligations connected there- 
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with, the less that is said 
about logic the better. The 
only logical forms of military 
service are paid service and 
compulsory service. You can 
hire somebody to protect you, 
and you can trust to your own 
prowess and protect yourself; 
but if you rely on the goodwill 
of somebody else to protect 
you, you have no real security. 
Purely voluntary military ser- 
vice can never prove a 
thoroughly satisfactory method 
of providing for the defence of 
a country. But it is the form 
of service upon which we are 
relying for the safety of the 
United Kingdom, and that be- 
ing the case it is the duty of 
all classes to further the cause 
of the Territorial Army to the 
best of their ability. 
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LIFE IN NORTHERN NIGERIA. 


I LOOK back now with an 
interest that is almost imper- 
sonal, though still tinged with 
regret, to a period of ten 
months spent alone among the 
Hausas of Northern Nigeria. 
My nearest neighbour was a 
medical missionary, seventy 
miles to the north. Tinned 
provisions could be obtained 
from Zungern, the capital of 
the Protectorate, but it was a 
fortnight’s journey either way. 
Letters arrived on the head of 
&@ runner, steaming and fly- 
infested, about every three 
weeks. Pagan tribes lived on 
the rocky hills to south and 
east, in crowded and inaccess- 
ible villages, not too peace- 
fully interrelated. Batches of 
these naked folk appeared at 
times with arrears of tribute 
in kind, bundles of red guinea- 
corn and flimsy skins of oil; 
or a ragged deputation would 
appear and complain of a raid 
by a neighbour in which they, 
the appellants, were always 
the entirely harmless victims, 
and “the others” the aggres- 
sors and murderers. Broken 
and gory arrows would be pro- 
duced as indisputable evidence, 
until the arrival, often on the 
same day, of another disreput- 
able procession, and the hear- 
ing of an entirely contrary 
version of the dispute made it 
plain to the young white judge 
that a rough and ready com- 
promise, with a tactful season- 
ing of jocularity, was the near- 
est approach to formal jus- 
tice that could be attempted 





with these irresponsible chil- 
dren. Memory, with its ac- 
customed kindness, no longer 
harbours the occasions of diffi- 
culty, of despondency, and 
irritation from which such a 
life of solitude could hardly be 
free; with effort, and faintly 
outlined, they may recur to it, 
but in a negative form only, 
when present ease and daily 
comforts momentarily enforce 
a retrospect and a comparison. 
I had almost added to this, the 
graver side of the picture, 
the moments of fatigue,—real 
fatigue—physical exhaustion ; 
not the half-pleasant satiety 
of motion which sometimes 
passes for it,—the moments, 
too, of the hunger that hurts 
and the thirst that maddens. 
But the reactions from these 
vivid pains were themselves so 
vivid—so truly and deliciously 
satisfying; the millet bread 
seemed such bread; the water, 
tepid and robbed by the filter 
of all its sparkle, such water— 
surely some intoxicating elixir ; 
the bath and bed such occa- 
sions for an utter abandon- 
ment of thankfulness, — that 
the hunger and the thirst and 
the weariness were accepted 
as but a necessarily stern part 
of, and prelude to, the deep 
primary joys of eating and 
drinking and falling into a 
dreamless sleep. 

Of these ten months rather 
more than six were spent at a 
small town called Kachia, in 
the south-central portion of 
the Protectorate. As in other 
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parts of Africa, towns and vil- 
lages vary but little in appear- 
ance. Characteristic features 
are the surrounding mud wall, 
often thirty feet high in the 
larger towns ; the open market- 
place which the newly-arrived 
traveller may safely locate 
under the largest and shadiest 
trees; the grouping of the 
bee-hive huts into family com- 
pounds, divided by partitions 
of grass or mud ; and the royal 
“palace,” usually more or less 
conspicuous by its size and 
central position. 

The population of Kachia 
did not exceed six hundred. 
Through it runs one of the 
caravan routes from Zaria to 
the Benué river. The sur- 
rounding country is typical 
African bush,—an expanse of 
small green-leaved trees, not so 
closely grown but you may 
walk quickly through them if 
there is no impeding grass or 
undergrowth, nor so scattered 
as to give you more than 
twenty yards of clear view 
while doing so, This wilder- 
ness of perennial greenery—if 
I may use the paradox—covers 
the length and breadth of the 
country of the Niger and 
Lake Tchad. Farther north 
the landscape becomes more 
open, and the soil dry and 
sandy. The date and the 
dim-palms replace the large 
deciduous trees, and cactus and 
other prickly shrubs announce 
the proximity of the compara- 
tively waterless regions of the 
Sudan. Only along the river 
banks can the height and lux- 
uriance of the vegetation be 
described as tropical. 

My own establishment lay 
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three-quarters of a mile from 
the town. It consisted of a 
group of four round mud huts 
surrounded by a three - foot 
high mud wall. One of the 
larger ones I occupied myself ; 
a second of the same size was 
kept empty and garnished for 
the all too rare passing travel- 
ler. In @ smaller one my 
Roman Catholic cook, Joe (age 
14, height 4 feet 10 inches), 
put in practice his very ele- 
mentary ideas of the art of 
cooking, while the last was 
occupied by a guard of half a 
dozen native soldiers. On the 
top of a slim bamboo pole 
fluttered an exceedingly dilapi- 
dated Union Jack. The whole 
was Officially referred to as 
“The Fort.” A great deal has 
been said and sung of the flag 
of England and all it repre- 
sents, but I doubt if the power 
and glory of the Empire were 
ever emblemised by so insig- 
nificant and woebegone a piece 
of bunting. 

The men’s lines—I had sixty 
khaki warriors under me— 
were a stone’s-throw from the 
fort. They make first-rate 
fighting stuff, these native 
troops, ef whom in this case 
half were Hausas and half 
Yorubas. The latter, who ap- 
proach more nearly to the pure 
Negro type, live mainly in the 
country between Lagos and 
the middle Niger, which now 
forms part of Southern Nigeria. 
With the Hausas farther north 
they shared defeat by and vas- 
salage under the Fulani in- 
vaders, who in the course of a 
great national movement east- 
wards from about the valley 
of the Senegal overran the 
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country at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. From 
this time dates the general 
adoption of Mohammedanism, 
though centuries of commercial 
intercourse with the Arabs had 
long familiarised many with its 
tenets. 

One of the pleasanter fea- 
tures of life in the tropics is 
the sense of camaraderie that 
it generates between Euro- 
pean master and African man. 
There is something strange 
and precious in this collusion 
between minds and characters 
that will always remain essen- 
tially different. The African 
is a child in his virtues and 
failings, and his loyalty is a 
child’s loyalty, free and gen- 
uine, dependent only on his 
sense of awe and respect. 
With the European affection 
must temper and sweeten 
authority, when he considers 
from what savage and alien 
surroundings this attachment 
has sprung. 

One of the physically finest 
men I ever knew was one 
Imoru, an ex-tirailleur in the 
French colonial infantry, who 
had sought fresh experiences 
by enlisting in the English 
service, and became at the 
time I speak of my personal 
orderly and devoted servant. 
He was always with me on 
trek or during shooting ex- 
peditions. We exchanged wis- 
dom, by which I learned some 
of his naturally acquired lore 
of the bush, such as the differ- 
ence between the haarte- 
beeste’s tracks and the roan’s, 
the kob’s and the reedbuck’s; 
and he from me sundry hints 
whereby the wear and tear of 
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the climate were abated, and 
a@ modicum of comfort under 
difficulties rendered possible, . 
It was with him panting and 
perspiring at my elbow, after 
the best part of a long day’s 
trekking, that I experienced 
that moment of excitement and 
elation which accompanies the 
first near view of a wild animal 
in his natural home. Every 
detail of that shaded hollow I 
can still recall, with its marshy 
bottom, the fringe above it of 
thin tall grass, and the long- 
faced haartebeeste thrusting 
his horns into the cool mud, 
while we stared at him from 
above, and my trembling arms 
almost forbade an accurate 
aim. Many a night, calm and 
moonlit, or a chaos of sweeping 
rain, have I waited Imoru’s 
return from the kill, where I 
have left him to skin the body, 
to hear at last his voice heart- 
ening the villagers whom he 
has impressed to carry the 
spoils with such accounts of 
my lavishness in reward as 
made me blush for his imag- 
ination. 

The day after a successful 
shot, before the meat was 
apportioned, always afforded 
amusement. The boys would 
go about their business with 
smiles of sensuous anticipa- 
tion. Every one wore an air 
of restrained joyousness, and 
whether it was the sentry pac- 
ing on his beat to and from 
my door, or Joe squatting on 
the kitchen threshold, bathing 
a plucked chicken in the lid of 
my canteen, wherever I looked 
I caught an anxious black eye 
fixed on mine, awaiting the 
moment when I should go out 
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and give the necessary orders 
for the distribution of the meat. 

As in all newly - opened 
countries, the principal diffi- 
culty that faces the administra- 
tion is the question of transport. 
Oxen and carts necessitate pre- 
pared roads and bridges, which 
take time and money. Through- 
out by far the larger part of 
Northern Nigeria carriers hired 
at 9d. a-day carry one’s worldly 
possessions on their heads from 
one rest-camp to another. This 
form of labour is the imme- 
morial national custom that 
has given the native an almost 
inborn sense of balance. You 
will see tiny scraps of humanity 
walking along under the weight 
of a great pot of water that 
would send an English child 
staggering into the ditch. 
Another effect is seen in the 
magnificent busts and neck 
muscles of many of the pro- 
fessional porters, whose legs 
and arms look curiously un- 
developed in comparison. It 
is wise to obtain men ac- 
customed to this particular 
work, if possible, and not to 
trust to recruits locally ob- 
tained, and in many cases very 
far from volunteers. Unless 
precautions are taken, the head- 
man of a town, when required 
to supply “labourers,” as they 
call themselves, for the white 
man, will impress any strangers 
that chance to be passing 
through his town, thus saving 
his own people and earning a 
cheap popularity. This hap- 
pened on one occasion when I 
was about to make a trek 
through a little-known pagan 
district. Twenty men were 


produced with wonderful ra- 
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pidity, and guaranteed by the 
local chief, with repeated refer- 
ences to Allah, to be his own 
loyal townsfolk, ever zealous 
to work for their all-powerful 


masters. For myself, I had 
not then laid to heart the 
established fact that the ferv- 
ency of the native’s oath is in 
inverse proportion to the truth 
of what he asseverates, else this 
much - protesting dignitary 
would have roused my suspic- 
ions. At noon we set off in 
the usual single file, the lead- 
ing pair, intended to act as 
cook and house-boy, being 
despatched some hours in ad- 
vance to prepare the evening 
meal against my arrival. This 
will give excuse to my emotions 
when I caught them up not 
six miles out, hurrying along 
with guilty back-glances in 
our direction. The exaggerated 
limp which both of them simul- 
taneously assumed as we drew 
up only confirmed my sus- 
picions, and it vanished as 
suddenly as it appeared when 
once I had shown them, shortly 
and conclusively, that I was 
not so guileless as they seemed 
to think. For the first few 
days our path lay between 
ranges of precipitous hills, on 
whose tops, by careful scrutiny 
through glasses, I could at 
times catch a glimpse of a tell- 
tale piece of brown thatch. It 
was difficult to realise that 
nearly the whole length of 
these ranges was, as a matter 
of fact, the home of some 
thousands of primitive hill- 
folk, whom the slave-raids of 
the past and constant pressure 
from the more civilised Moham- 
medan population had driven 
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into these remote strongholds. 
Enormous rocks of a dull grey 
colour, littered in picturesque 
confusion over the slopes on 
either hand, only served to 
impress the casual passer-by 
with a sense of rugged desola- 
tion. Here and there a tiny 
devious side-track, half hidden 
in undergrowth, told of human 
habitation near the road we 
followed. The small brown 
dove, whose song is never quiet, 
piped at us its few sleepy notes 
from the path-side. Gusts of 
wind rose seemingly from no- 
where, and rustled away into 
the distance, a whirling spiral 
of dust and leaves. Grass- 
hoppers screamed and chirped. 
So monotonously we journeyed 
on for two days. On the 
morning of the third trouble 
began. I was aroused from 
the deep sleep that is one of 
the joys of the open life, to 
learn from Imoru, standing 
bolt upright at my bedside, 
that two of the carriers had 
decamped in the night and 
left their loads behind. We 
were still in the hollow of the 
hills, and I had good hope that 
the summit of the particular 
ridge beneath which we were 
camped was inhabited. There 
was nothing to do but to ascend 
and endeavour, by gentle means 
if possible, to obtain substitutes 
for our deserters. I took Imoru 
with me and began to climb. 
The narrow track, almost in- 
visible where it crossed over 
slabs of rock, wound above us 
away into a débris of still more 
forbidding stone and scraggy 
bush. More than once pro- 

was only possible on 
hands and knees, and Imoru’s 
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great arms had to haul me 
up over the more threatening 
obstacles. In the midst of 
this scrambling work I had 
time to reflect on the respective 
chances of success or failure 
in our visit to the people on 
the summit. Success, too, must 
be as speedy as possible to 
bring us down on the flat again 
before the sun, now emerging 
from a cloudy east, should have 
climbed high and strong in the 
sky. We reached the top at 
last, to find ourselves, as I ex- 
pected, in a large village of tiny 
mud-and-thatch huts, so close- 
ly crowded together that one 
had to edge sideways between 
them. Not a living soul was 
visible. The only noise that 
broke the silence was the bark- 
ing of a tribe of lean dogs, 
who yelped at us fiercely from 
the low doorways. Stooping 
down, we could see into the 
dark interiors as we passed, 
and note all the signs of a 
recent stampede. Smouldering 
fires, overturned cooking-pots, 
and arms and implements lying 
where they had been dropped 
or thrown, told their own tale, 
Our dramatic and laborious 
approach had been spied from 
the heights, and followed by a 
general rush into the surround- 
ing wilderness. A widersearch 
was out of the question. I had 
just decided on an inevitable 
return to the valley, when 
my sharp-sighted companion 
startled me by dashing round 
a corner, and returning almost 
immediately with at any rate 
one inhabitant of this deserted 
village, whom he half led, half 
pushed to my feet. He was a 
crooked and palsied old gentle- 
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man, with the tattered strips 
of a dirty cloth hanging from 
his shoulders; he clung to a 
long stick,—his sign of office,— 
and fear of life quavered in 
broken noises from his throat 
as he crouched in the dirt 
beforeme. Poor old patriarch ! 
The infirmities of age alone had 
revented him from shambling 
off with the rest of his fellow- 
tribesmen. Another coup, 
equally unrehearsed, brought 
to our hands a second bed- 
ridden veteran on whom leprosy 
had fastened and maimed into 
a sight of horror. He with 
the king’s wand grasped it 
with handless stumps, which 
he wrung at us in grief and 
terror, calling on his vanished 
people for rescue. It was a 
nauseating business, but a cer- 
tain faint hope, that proved 
well grounded, spurred me to 
carry it through. We began 
to hustle them down the rocks. 
They turned, and plainly, 
though in an unknown tongue, 
implored pity, halting like 
stubborn animals, or straying 
from the path in a feigned 
ignorance of their direction, 
till shooed once more into 
single file. Then suddenly suc- 
cess crowned and justified the 
rough stratagem. A dozen 
young braves came running up 
from behind the surrounding 
rocks, and stood before us in a 
panting and submissive group. 
The cries of the old men had 
drawn them into noble bond- 
age, for here were their elders 
suffering visible indignities, and 
where old age is concerned the 
African has a keen sense of 
loyalty and decorum. It is 
sufficiently rare to claim a full 


and ready meed of veneration. 
The scraggiest sprouting of a 
beard is an adornment praise- 
fully welcomed, and much 
fingered in conversation with 
any one whose demeanour seems 
likely to fall below the accepted 
standard. Two of the most 
stalwart-looking of the volun- 
teers were selected, and a wordy 
attempt made to explain that 
they would only be retained 
for that day’s journey. This 
promise was duly kept, though 
at the cost of like difficulties on 
the three following mornings. 
It was impossible to put any 
kind of guard on the carriers 
during the night, and desertion 
spread like an infection. At 
every sunrise there would be 
two or three missing, and the 
heat of the day would find us 
barely on the road, with our 
local recruits, impressed by 
some such judicious mingling 
of guile and violence, marching 
sullenly in the van under the 
watchful eye of Imoru. If the 
carriers are stepping out as 
they should, which is at the 
rate of a little under three 
miles an hour, there is no need 
to ride where one must perforce 
breathe the not too pleasantly 
laden air blown from the bare 
and heated bodies in front. 
Better is it to canter ahead on 
the soft sand, and keep half a 
mile between yourself and your 
party. In this way you will 
see what wild life should chance 
to be visible. Now it is the 
long-tailed jerboa, Browning’s 
“half bird, half mouse,” flying 
panic-stricken from tree to 
tree, or a snake gliding across 
the track, or a pair of reed- 
buck by a stream, stamping 
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nervously with heads erect at 
the unwonted human invasion. 
There is a certain thick brown 
centipede, a foot long, which 
often causes a momentary alarm 
from its serpent-like appear- 
ance. Stories as to its stinging 
capacities vary with the teller, 
as do those of the character 
and habits of most animals, for 
the natives’ information on 
points of natural history is a 
quaint blend of familiar ex- 
perience and grotesque legend. 
Thus the spider, as the most 
crafty of oreatures, takes the 
place of the fox in English 
fable. There is a tale current 
anent its reputed canniness 
that is worth recording. A 
spider, it seems, had occasion 
to borrow a sum of money. A 
journey round to the gener- 
ously disposed brought him two 
thousand cowries each from 
the cat, the dog, the hyena, the 
leopard, and the lion. When 
pay day came round, the spider 
remained at home to receive 
the visits of his creditors in 


. & certain prearranged order. 


First came the cat to claim re- 
payment of hisloan. ‘“ Hush!” 
said the spider. “I hear a 
noise outside—it is a dog come 
to see me: you must hide under 
this calabash for safety.” The 
cat was scarcely hidden when 
the dog, coming in, made a 
similar request for his money. 
Says Master Spider: “There 
is a cat under that calabash, 
—take him, and consider the 
debt paid.” No sooner said 
than done. Just then a snuf- 
fling and scraping was heard 
at the door. The third creditor, 
the hyena, had arrived. “Don’t 
be alarmed, my dear dog, but 


hide here till he has left.” And 
the spider bustled him under 
the calabash. ‘I smell a dog,” 
said the hyena, routing about. 
“Under that calabash,” the 
spider replied. “Eat him up, 
and your debt is paid.” The 
dog paid the penalty of his 
simplicity, and all was quiet 
once more. The hyena was 
preparing to leave, when he 
heard an ominous sound that 
sent him crouching against the 
wall. It was the pattering of 
the leopard’s feet at the door. 
“Quick! Under this cala- 
bash!” cries his host, and the 
hyena curls up in the fatal 
cache, only to meet a like fate 
from his more courageous 
enemy. ‘“ My debt is repaid!” 
said the leopard, and ran 
against the lion coming in. A 
terrible fight ensued, for the 
leopard and the lion are equal 
in strength, so the natives say. 
While blood and dust make 
havoc in the house, and both 
animals are exhausting their 
strength, the spider is busy at 
the fire. Seizing a pot of boil- 
ing grease, he pours it over 
the clawing mass. Leopard 
and lion roll apart in their 
death agony, and the spider 
has only to straighten and 
clean up before resuming once 
more the humdrum life of fly- 
catching. No wonder he is 
known as “Mai-wayo”—the 
crafty one. 

The hedgehog is said to 
possess miraculous powers of 
escape. Cord and lock him 
in box ever so securely, and you 
will find him gone when you 
raise the lid. The lion is the 
king of beasts, but the elephant 
and the roan antelope are also 
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high up in the hierarchy of the 
forest, and all three names are 
used as titles of honour. The 
black and white crow is the 
most mysterious of birds, for 
she makes no nest and lays no 
eggs. In what manner it pro- 
pagates its kind I am _ not 
clear, though one man told me 
that it was occasionaily hatched 
from a hen’s egg, thus putting 
even the cuckoo to shame! A 
cock, on the other hand, lays 
an egg now and then, and so 
on, All these “facts” are 
vigorously asserted and firmly 
believed. I have pooh-poohed 
them in vain. 

The Hausa plays with his 
language as though he loved 
it. The most illiterate have a 
stock of quips, puns, catches, 
and proverbs, which form part 
of their everyday converse. 
They excel in this respect any 
other nation in Africa. Boys 
spend hours round the camp- 
fire in verbal competitions 
corresponding to our “ Peter 
Piper” or “ Round the Rugged 
Rocks,” and it is due to this 
racial proclivity, and to the 
musical euphony of the lang- 
uage, which presents few diffi- 
culties of pronunciation, that 
the Hausa tongue promises to 
rival the Arabic in the future as 
the lingua franca of the greater 
part of the northern half of the 
continent. Account must also 
be taken of the ubiquity of the 
Hausa trader. He is to be 
found scattered in large or 
small communities all along 
the northern littoral, from 
Cairo to Casablanca. There 
are Hausa colonies in nearly 
all the West African coast 
towns, and the trade routes 





across the Sahara seem to 
have been in use for an un- 
known number of centuries. 
This commercial spirit, this 
relish for a long, and to a 
European tedious, haggling as 
an indispensable preliminary to 
business, is their most prom- 
inent characteristic. 

The Fulani brought other 
ideals—a restless and domineer- 
ing spirit, and a genius for 
administrative intrigue. But 
they who swept the country 
with horsemen, and enforced 
their régime at the point of the 
spear, could not change the 
temperament of the conquered. 
Hence, when we entered the 
country at the beginning of 
the century, knowing very 
little of the extent of the 
opposition we should meet 
with, it was but a small 
fanatical minority under the 
emirs that opposed our advance 
with any zeal. The bulk of 
the people were either serfs 
blindly obeying their masters’ 
call to arms, or fatalists who, 
after an action that saved their 
faces, settled down under the 
less romantic but more profit- 
able curriculum of Pax Brit- 
annica. The two races have 
now intermarried so largely 
that there is scarcely a chief 
or official of rank who can 
claim pure Fulani extraction. 

The more direct representa- 
tives of the race are to be 
found in the dark-skin nomadic 
folk sometimes known as Bush 
Fulanis. Of very shy and un- 
sociable habits, they wander 
about the country with their 
enormous herds of white and 
brindled cattle, sheep, and 
goats, over which they have 
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an extraordinary control, and 
on the produce of which they 
depend for a living. I once 
came across one of these Ish- 
maels nonchalantly conducting 
his beasts through the scrub. 
I had a camera with me, but 
signals of peace and goodwill 
proved vain: no persuasiveness 
of tone or gesture would induce 
him to stand for his portrait. 
He had two little manikins— 
whom he covered as best he 
could with his hands—clinging 
about him in terror, and so 
hampered he continued for 
about a mile walking slowly 
backwards like a bashful child. 
“His eyes never once left the mys- 
terious black box in my hand, 
and after following him close at 
the same stealthy pace for some 
time, I gave it up in despair 
and turned home. At Kachia 
there was a more or less per- 
manent encampment of these 
eccentrics a mile away from 
the fort. Their homes were 
the flimsiest erections of corn- 
stalks and dried grass. Close 
by was a zariba of thorns, 


[Sept. 
which enclosed their cattle at 
night. By gradual steps, 


dropping in on them during 
my evening wanderings after 
guinea-fowl and _ francolin, 
there grew between us a tacit 
half-attachment which enabled 
me to strike a bargain for a 
daily supply of fresh milk. 
Armed with two empty whisky 
bottles, Barau, my boy, made 
daily journeys to their camp 
for this welcome luxury. Even 
this was denied me, how- 
ever, by mid August, for the 
rains turned a dry ravine that 
ran between into a formidable 
torrent, which did not become 
fordable till after I had left. 
So in this wild land our simp- 
lest wants lie on the knees of 
the gods of wind and weather ; 
we are harshly weaned from 
our love of soft raiment and 
solid roofs, the old comforts 
and shields to which lifelong 
habit made us insensible. It 
is a full life of unexpected 
events and ever-present re- 
sponsibilities. 
VAGRANT. 
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The Labour Member’s Experiment. 


LABOUR MEMBERS EXPERIMENT. 


BY ULMUS. 


Ir was half-past ten on a 
warm, bright May morning,— 
very warm and very bright, 
for the scene was India and 
not England. Thesun, mount- 
ing high in a cloudless sky of 
hardest, palest, cheerless blue, 
glared down upon the just and 
the unjust alike, upon English- 
man and Indian, upon soldier 
and civilian, upon man, beast, 
bird (chiefly lesser vultures 
these last), upon dusty, thirsty 
trees, and upon the parched 
and arid earth. And it glared 
most pitilessly upon the range, 
that miniature desert, tree- 
less, grassless, waterless, where 
man alone did his appointed 
work and disliked it in the 
doing. 

The heat shivered and quiv- 
ered and danced upon the sur- 
face of the ground, and the 
eyes of the shooters, peering 
over the sights, winked and 
blinked and ached as they 
sought to make the bull’s-eye 
stand just for one second upon 
the sharp edge of the foresight, 
—just long enough for the eye 
to telegraph to the brain, the 
brain to the finger, the finger 
to the trigger, the trigger to 
the bullet. And on a May day 
in India this operation is as 
complicated as it sounds. 

So it was that the shooting 
progressed slowly. The inter- 
mittent reports of the rifles, 
the monotonous voices of the 
register-keepers as they droned 
out the result of each shot, 





low-spoken words of advice to 
a man shooting, the sharp call 
of the bugle as it asked a ques- 
tion of, or gave an order to, 
the men in the butts, the 
whistle of a kite overhead, the 
stamp of the officer’s pony and 
the whisk of his switching tail 
as he waited patiently for his 
master, the irregular step of 
the officer himself as he moved 
up and down the line of men 
firing, stopping now to look at 
@ man’s score, now to watch 
the result of a shot, now to 
advise a shooter,—these were 
the sounds of the range as 
they were in the beginning, 
are now, and ever shall be till 
peace reigns, till armies are 
abolished, and till rifles are 
thrown upon the scrap-heap. 
John Jorison, the officer, was 
not feeling quite at his best: 
he had torn himself from his 
bed at a quarter to five, when 
it was yet dark, when sleep is 
sweetest because that is the 
hour of all the twenty - four 
that is coolest—or least hot ; 
he had swallowed a cup of evil- 
tasting tea flavoured strongly 
of goat; he had ridden to the 
range with a headache and a 
sticky mouth; and for five 
mortal hours hehad been watch- 
ing his men shoot, some well, 
some indifferently, and some 
badly. His eyes ached, his 
head buzzed, his helmet, tilted 
well to the rear to screen his 
neck, felt as heavy as lead ; his 
temper was getting short, and 
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more than once he had con- 
sciously checked himself for 
impulsively thinking that a 
miss on the target had been 
meant as an affront to himself. 
As the absurdity of the idea 
struck him, his dry lips twisted 
themselves into a smile. 

**T think we will stop as soon 
as these men have fired their 
rounds, Ressaldar Sahib,” he 
said to his native officer. 

“Undoubtedly it will be good 
to stop,” answered the latter, 
“for the day is hot and the 
bellies of the young men are 
empty; therefore they shoot 
badly.” 

At last the bugle sounded 
the cease-fire, the red flag was 
hoisted, and in answer other 
red flags peeped out of the 
butts, followed by beetle-like 
men in red jackets who busied 
themselves with the targets. 
Scores were checked, registers 
signed, and with a sigh of relief 
John Jorison cast himself upon 
his pony’s back and rode slowly 
home to the mess. 

“By George, Underwood,” 
he said to a friend as they sat 
together, twenty minutes later, 
over their breakfast, “I tell 
you the range is just pretty 
bad now, and the only thing 
that bucks me up at all is the 
thought of this Labour chap 
arriving to-night. I was infer- 
nally sick with my old gover- 
nor when he wrote and sprang 
this job on me, but I begin to 
think it is going to have con- 
solations after all: I only hope 
the chap will stand it.” 

“Qh, he’ll stand it all right; 
but what on earth made your 
father do it?” 

“This chap—he is M.P. for 
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some place or other—was jaw- 
ing in Parliament about the 
sedition ; of course he put it all 
down to the sins of the govern- 
ing caste, as he called it,—that 
means us and the “ civilians,” 
you know. He talked all the 
usual stuff, and then went on 
to say that the British officer 
was not only tyrannous, and 
proud, and unsympathetic, and 
all that, but he said he did not 
earn his pay; he said he only 
worked six months in the year, 
and did not overdo it then. 
As for the hot weather, he 
made out it was one long holi- 
day passed amid ‘All the effem- 
inate surroundings of Eastern 
luxury.’” 

“Silly fool,” here interjected 
Underwood. 

“Well, my governor took 
him up and sort of challenged 
him to spend three months in 
India during the hot weather. 
Of course hill stations were 
barred, and the chap was to 
come and see for himself what 
the conditions were in the 
plains—what sort of work we 
did, and all the rest of it. The 
chap’s name is Albert Groves, 
and of course he said he 
couldn’t find the means, and if 
he could, he would not have the 
chance of really seeing for him- 
self; so my father said that he’d 
not only arrange for him to 
have a real inside view, but 
that if he could stick out three 
months doing, as far as possible, 
the same work as his son— 
that’s me—was doing, he’d pay 
his passage both ways second- 
class.” 

“ More to the point, I should 
think, if your governor paid 
your passage each way on 
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three months’ leave,” said 
Underwood. 

“ That’s what I said at first,” 
was the answer, “but really 
it'll be rather a lark. I have 
squared the Colonel to let him 
go through musketry with me, 
and when that’s over, to come 
on any job with me that I have 
to do—so far as is possible, of 
course. And, of course, he'll 
feed in mess and have a chance 
of studying the British officer 
at close quarters. Well, I must 
go over to my bungalow. The 
chap arrives this evening, and 
I’ve got to go and rig up a 
room for him with ‘ Eastern 
luxury,’ &o. That means a 
punkah and a string bed, just 
the same as mine,” 

Underwood smiled. 

“Look here,” he said, “let’s 
take the brake down to the 
station and meet him. It'll be 
rather a good start.” 

“Right oh!” was the answer ; 
“come and call for me at five 
o’clock this afternoon ; his train 
is due about 5.30, and you can 
drive me down.” 


The Bombay mail was over- 
due, and Jorison walked up and 
down the platform smoking 
cigarettes and wishing it would 
come. At last a blue-clad 
station coolie beat upon an iron 
rail, raising an ear-splitting 
clamour, to show that the train 
was signalled, and presently it 
slid in to the station, its brakes 
grinding and screeching till 
they brought it up with a jolt. 
Jorison threw away his cigar- 
ette and walked down the line 
of carriages. There was no 
mistaking the figure that 
alighted, wearing a grey wide- 
VOL, CLXXXIV.—NO. MCXV. 


awake, a brilliant red tie, and 
a flannel suit. 

“Are you Mr Groves?” 
said Jorison; “that’s right, 
then; my name is Jorison, 
you know.” 

“Very pleased to meet you, 
I’m sure, Mr Jorison,” said Mr 
Groves, smiling pleasantly. 
“Tt is a lovely day, but a bit 
’ot p’raps to be quite nice.” 

“ Beastly hot,” said Jorison ; 
“but look here, where are your 
things? If you'll point them 
out, my orderly will bring 
them up to the bungalow, and 
then you need not wait here 
in this heat.” 

Mr Groves indicated his 
luggage. 

“Here, Shabeg Singh,” Jori- 
son called, “get some coolies 
and take the Sahib’s kit up to 
the bungalow.” 

The grave Sikh, wondering 
who his Sahib’s strange-look- 
ing friend might be, saluted, and 
Jorison turned to his guest. 

“Now we can go on, Mr 
Groves. I expect you are 
ready for a wash and some tea, 
and we have got the brake out 
here to bring you up.” 

He led the way out of the 
station, and Mr Groves felt 
that his worst fears were re- 
alised as to the luxurious lives 
of British officers when he set 
eyes on the smart brake with 
its team of chestnuts and its 
syces in livery. 

“Here is Mr Groves, Under- 
wood. May I introduce Under- 
wood of my regiment, Mr 
Groves ?” 

“’Ow de do, Mr Underwood ; 
very kind of you, I’m sure, to 
bring the charabanc down to 
meet me.” 

Y 
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“Not at all,” was the an- 
swer. “I am afraid you've 
had a pretty hot journey, and 
I expect you are glad to get 
to the end of it, aren’t you? 
Come up here on the box-seat.” 

“Thank yer, thank yer,” said 
Mr Groves as he clambered up 
beside Underwood. “Iam glad 
to be ’ere, and no mistake.” 

The brake drove off at a 
smart pace, Underwood point- 
ing out and explaining things 
to Mr Groves, who gazed 
around him with interest, while 
Jorison blewcalls upon the horn. 

“T’m much obliged for the 
ride,” said Mr Groves politely 
as he alighted at the gate of 
Jorison’s bungalow. 

“T hope you'll have plenty 
more,” Underwood answered ; 
“T will teach you to drive a 
team if you like.” 


When he went to bed that 
night Mr Groves had much to 
think of; he also had plenty 
of time in which to think of it, 
for the intense heat of the 
night was not conducive to 
sleep. The punkah over his 
head swung lazily to and fro, 
and the towel which Jorison 
had thoughtfully pinned to its 
fringe almost touched his face ; 
but the air was stifling, and 
Mr Groves felt very uncom- 
fortable. So he lay still with 
eyes wide open and perspired 
and reflected. Firstly, his pre- 
conceived ideas of luxury, al- 
though at first corroborated by 
the presence at the station of 
the regimental brake, had been 
somewhat shaken, for his 
apartment in Jorison’s bun- 
galow was simplicity itself. 
Straw matting covered the 
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floor, the furniture was simple, 
not to say uncomfortable, the 
bed was flimsy, the high walls 
whitewashed and bare. Open- 
ing off this room was a bath- 
room, so-called, in which were 
a tin tub and a jug and basin. 
Where, oh where, were the 
marble floor, the long bath 
with taps marked hot and 
cold, the douche, and the other 
appliances of luxury which he 
had imagined? There was no 
cover to his toilet-table, no 
curtains to the windows; a 
couple of movable cupboards, 
one of them furnished with a 
brick to replace a missing foot, 
a small table beside his bed, 
two very hard chairs, an oil- 
lamp that emitted a strong 
aroma,—these were almost the 
only accessories to his bed- 
room, and not only to his bed- 
room but to that of his host 
also, for Jorison’s apartment 
was almost a facsimile of his 
own. 

Then there was the sitting- 
room, which he was to share 
with his host; that again 
hardly agreed with his ideas 
of luxury, for in its way it was 
as bare as the bedrooms. A 
couple of cane arm-chairs, two 
deal tables, one of which was 
evidently used by his host as 
@ writing-table, two or three 
smaller chairs, a litter of pipes 
on the naked mantelpiece, a 
broken polo-stick in one corner, 
the same bare high walls, quite 
pictureless, and the same straw 
matting on the floor. 

Not unlike a ‘workhouse in 
some ways, thought Mr Groves. 

Certainly the inside of the 
bungalow had brought disil- 
lusionment. 
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Then there had been dinner 
in mess; but here again was 
disappointment, for there were 
no gorgeous uniforms with a 
lot of silly gold lace stuck on 
the coat,—nothing but the 
simplest white garments. Nor 
was there a feast, with the 
champagne flowing like water. 
No; an extremely plain meal, 
during which some of the 
officers drank whisky-and-soda, 
some drank soda, and some 
drank barley-water. Wine 
only appeared when the health 
of the king was drunk, and 
when the toast had been hon- 
oured, practically no one drank 
any more. 

Certainly they played cards 
after dinner, but apparently it 
hardly amounted to gambling, 
the points were so ridiculously 
small. 

Finally, he had been sur- 
prised by the simplicity of the 
officers themselves, and by their 
kindly demeanour towards him- 
self. He had rather expected 
them to be haw-haw sort of 
people, but from the Colonel 
downwards they were quiet, 
and, as far as he could see, 
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inoffensive ; certainly they had 
been very nice to him—in fact, 
the Colonel had gone out of his 
way to be friendly, and not 
only that, but had talked in- 
telligently of politics at home. 

In only one thing did it seem 
to Mr Groves that his precon- 
ceived ideas had been correct, 
and that was in regard to the 
small amount of work done by 
the officers. In this he was 
borne out by Jorison, who, as 
he took him back to the bunga- 
low, had told him that break- 
fast went on from ten o’clock, 
and that he was to be sure not 
to wait for any one. Breakfast 
at ten o’clock! He supposed 
work began about eleven 
o’clock. Mr Groves smiled to 
himself with a not intolerant 
scorn, and opened the bottle 
of soda which his host had 
thoughtfully put by his bedside. 
He grimaced at its tepid tem- 
perature, and once more settled 
himself to sleep. 

Ten minutes later he wiped 
the sleeve of his night-gown 
across his damp forehead, and 
with difficulty refrained from 
swearing at the heat. 


CHAPTER IL. 


It was nearly nine o’clock 
when Mr Groves awoke the 
next morning: for a moment 
he wondered where he was, 
then he sat up feeling very 
thirsty. His eye fell on a 
tray of tea by his _ bed, 
and he drank it with great 
gulps. 

The house was silent, and 
fearing to disturb his host, he 
made his toilet quietly, and 





slipping silently out, took him- 
self over to the mess. 

The mess also was quiet, 
for not a soul was there, and 
after waiting a little in case 
any one should come, Mr Groves 
ordered his breakfast and went 
into the dining-room. As he 
waited, Mr Groves reflected, 
not quite so tolerantly as last 
night, upon the laziness of 
officers, and he was plunged 
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deep in thought upon this 
rather fascinating if hackneyed 
subject when Jorison at last 
appeared. 

“By Jove, it’s as hot as 
blazes to-day,” said Jorison 
after greetings, “but, thank 
goodness, my outside work is 
finished now.” 

“What, finished already!” 
exclaimed Mr Groves; “ why, 
it must be an ’oliday to-day.” 

“Well, hardly that,” was the 
answer ; “you see I have done 
about five hours on the range 
this morning, but the other 
things I have to do are all in- 
door work, and that’s better 
than being in the sun.” 

Mr Groves stared in surprise, 
and at length finding his voice, 
asked humbly for an explana- 
tion. 

“My!” he said, when one 
had been furnished, ‘“‘and I’ve 
been thinking you was all in 
bed. And the others—are 
they out too?” 

“Yes, rather,” said Jorison ; 
“ they had parade at six o’clock, 
you know, but they ought to 
be back from the lines very 
soon now.” 

“Well, I reely am surprised, 
that I am,” said Mr Groves, 
who for some reason or other 
felt abashed by all this indus- 
try on the part of other people. 

“And what else ’ave you got 
to do to-day?” he went on. 

“ After breakfast I shall 
have to go to the quarter- 
master’s office (I am quarter- 
master, you know), but that 
will not take long. Then at 
one o’clock I’ve got a lecture for 
some of the non-commissioned 
officers. After that I am 
finished.” 
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Mr Groves was really re- 
duced to silence. 

“To-morrow, if you don’t 
mind,” he said after a long 
pause, “T’ll start in with you, 
as yer kind father arranged. 
If it is quite agreeable to you, 
of course.” 

“Of course it is,” said Jori- 
son; “I would have taken you 
to-day, but I thought you’d 
like a rest after the journey 
up country. But you could 
start to-morrow, and it will be 
very nice for me having you as 
a companion on the range, I 
only hope you will not be 


bored by it.” 
“Not I,” said Mr Groves 
stoutly. 


Mr Groves had an eventful 
morning. He had called on the 
Colonel and enjoyed a long 
talk with that officer upon the 
rights and wrongs of India, in 
which he flattered himself he 
had shown the Colonel a thing 
or two. Then the Colonel had 
driven him up to leave his 
card, printed very chastely in 
Gothic letters, upon the Briga- 
dier, and he had found the 
latter a very pleasant officer. 
In fact, the Brigadier invited 
him to dinner. 

Then the Colonel drove him 
back to Jorison’s bungalow, 
where he had arrived with a 
limp collar and a rampant 
thirst. Entering the sitting- 
room, he had found Jorison 
holding forth to ten or twelve 
native soldiers; the lecturer 
was trying to explain things 
with the aid of a blackboard, 
and the audience, seated on the 
floor, barefoot, listened with 
rapt attention to his fluent 
speech. Somehow Mr Groves 
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had never realised that British 
officers had to talk Hindu- 
stanee. 

As Mr Groves entered the 
room the soldiers all rose and 
saluted him gravely, and a 
little taken aback, he bowed 
awkwardly and muttered that 
he was very pleased to meet 
them. Jorison apologised for 
not having concluded his lec- 
ture, and said he would finish 
in a short time. 

“T am afraid you would find 
it dull work listening, Mr 
Groves, even if you understood 
the lingo, for I’m jawing about 
musketry—the theoretical part, 
youknow. But here is the book 
if you would like to see it.” 

He handed his guest a copy 
of the Musketry Regulations, 
and showed him the part from 
which he was lecturing. Mr 
Groves took the slim red book, 
and while Jorison continued 
his lecture, sought to acquaint 
himself with some of its sub- 
ject-matter. He was soon lost 
in a haze of technical words 
which meant nothing to him, 
and putting the book down, 
devoted himself to watching 
lecturer and lectured. 

It was almost his first chance 
of studying some individuals of 
what he considered to be an 
oppressed and down - trodden 
race, He felt his heart warm 
towards them as he looked at 
their earnest faces, and all his 
old opinions of the ruling caste 
came flooding back, almost un- 
consciously, to his mind. To 
him Jorison now stood for a 
type of the “sun-dried bureau- 
crat,” “the military auto- 
cracy,” “the overbearing and 
unsympathetic ruler,” and vari- 





ous other well-sounding phrases 
that he had often employed 
in his orations. And the sol- 
diers? Well, they did not 
quite fit in with his notions of 
the simple Indian; but there 
they were, the real thing, 
members of the race to whom 
he had often longed to give a 
message of brotherhood, whose 
wrongs he had championed, 
whose claims he had advocated, 
whose so-called sedition he had 
pronounced to be the legitim- 
ate aspirations of patriots. 

“There, that’s finished,” said 
Jorison, breaking in upon his 
reverie; “I expect these chaps 
are pretty glad I’ve come to an 
end, for I’m afraid they find 
this sort of thing pretty dull. 
But it has got to be done, of 
course.” 

“Of course, of course,” as- 
sented Mr Groves, rather ab- 
sently. ‘Look ’ere, Mr Jorison, 
I should like to say a few words 
to these men, if you don’t mind ; 
I’ave a message that I feel I 
must deliver to them.” 

Jorison looked surprised. 

“ Why certainly, if you like,” 
he said; “but you know they 
don’t talk English, and I don’t 
quite see how you'll make them 
understand. I might translate 
for you, but I don’t suppose it 
would be much good.” 

Mr Groves felt love for the 
oppressed welling up in his 
bosom; he stepped forward, 
and hooking a thumb into the 
arm-hole of his waistcoat, began 
to speak. He gave no heed to 
what Jorison had said about 
the men not understanding 
English, and burst forth into 
a speech which was to deal 
not only with a cause for which 
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he felt a lively sympathy, but 
with one of which he felt he 
thoroughly understood the in- 
tricacies. 

“Friends,” he began, “ nay, 
brothers, I come among you 
bearing a message, a message 
of friendship and of love from 
the working man of England. 
The great Labour Party ’olds 
out to you the ’and of comrade- 
ship. I come to tell you that 
we of the Labour Party regard 
the black man as the white 
man’s equal, that we love the 
‘eathen as much as we love 
the Christian.” 

“Hold hard,” said Jorison ; 
* you know, I had no idea that 
you were going to talk politics, 
Mr Groves, and I really don’t 
think you had better do so just 
at present. For one thing, I 
don’t know if the Colonel would 
quite like it, and, if you will 
forgive me for saying so, you 
really must learn up a few 
things first. Ill explain about 
that later, and in the meantime 
I'll just tell these chaps that 
you are a member of Parlia- 
ment, and were just kind 
of saying how-do-you-do to 
them.” 

He turned to the soldiers and 
spoke a few words to them. 
They saluted Mr Groves gravely, 
and with a further salute to 
their officer, quietly filed out of 
the room. 

It was lucky for Mr Groves’ 
self-conceit that he could not 
hear what they said outside 
the door. 

“He is a very fat, red man, 
this man who spoke. What 
did he say?” 

“Nay, how should I know? 
Am I a babu to understand 
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English? But this I know, he 
is not a true Sahib.” 

“That is true,” said a third, 
* Also he is either mad or a 
fool.” 

They moved away still dis- 
cussing him. 

Inside the room Jorison 
looked at his guest with a 
puzzled expression upon his 
face. 

“T really had not the least 
idea that you wanted to talk 
like that or I should have asked 
you not to do so, for the 
present at all events. When 
you've been with us a bit longer 
you'll see what I mean when 
I say that that sort of thing 
will hardly go down with those 
fellows.” 

“Well, Mr Jorison, I don’t 
like being muzzled as a rule, 
but of course you’re my ’ost, 
and I would not go for to do 
anything you don’t like while 
I’m under your ’ospitable roof. 
But straight is straight, and I 
ought to tell you honest that 
when we part I shall ’ave to 
take me own line.” 

‘Of course, of course,” Jori- 
son assented. 

“You see, it’s like this with 
me, Mr Jorison,”—-Mr Groves 
cleared his throat and con- 
tinued,—“ while my immediate 
projeck is to see something of 
you and your work, I feel that 
I’ve come out as a friend of 
India; I feel that I must ’old 
out my ’and to these fellow- 
creatures who struggle beneath 
an ’ard-’earted, ‘ard -’anded 
tyranny.” 

“Oh, look here,” interrupted 
Jorison, “ you really must draw 
in a bit. People who come out 
with crystallised opinions s0 
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often find they were wrong 
after they have been in the 
country a few months. Give 
us all a chance by seeing how 
things go, and after that spout 
away as much as you like.” 
“Well,” replied Mr Groves, 
“as an open-minded man I 
grant you there may be some- 
thing in what you say. Still, 
I ’ave a message to these poor 
niggers——” 
Jorison interrupted again. 
“That’s just what I wanted 
to speak to you about, if you'll 
let me. You know you called 
those men who were here 
‘black men’ just now, and 
now you are talking of niggers. 
I hope you will not mind my 
telling you that they’d be very 
angry indeed if they hear you 
doing so. They are not black, 
and they are not niggers, and 
they won’t appreciate your 
message if you address them as 
such. And, really, you must 
not call them ‘ heathens’ either, 
for they would simply hate it 
if they understood you.” 
“Well, reely now, Mr Jori- 
son,” answered Mr Groves, 
“you do surprise me! Of 





course I don’t expect many of 
these poor people to be as well 
educated as you or me, but I 
did think they’d know what 
they truly were.” 

Jorison burst out laughing. 

“Well, there’s one of your 
opinions gone overboard al- 
ready, so you see you had 
better wait before you trot 
out the others.” 

Mr Groves laughed good- 
humouredly. 

“Well, well,” he said, “it 
certainly would be ’orrible to 
insult these poor people when 
I was trying to ’elp them. 
Excuse me, Mr Jorison, I 
wonder if I might ‘ave a 
drink,— I’ve got an _ ’orrid 
thirst.” 

“Oh, I say, I'm most aw- 
fully sorry,” cried Jorison in 
penitence at his own inhos- 
pitality ; “of course you must 
be frightfully thirsty. Come 
over to the mess now, and 
have lunch and something 
cold to drink.” 

“Well, I do believe I could 
pick something,” said Mr 
Groves, and the two went 
forth amicably. 


CHAPTER III. 


The next day lived long in 
the memory of Mr Groves. 
A respectful but insistent 
native servant roused him re- 
lentlessly from his sweetest 
slumbers, and he had put on 
his clothes by candle -light 
which flickered beneath the 
draught of the punkah. Then 
he cut himself shaving, and 
bled like a stuck pig, as he 
himself put it. Then Jorison 





had forced him to eat two 
poached eggs, the very sight 
of which made his gorge rise, 
and drink some goaty tea, 
explaining that it would be a 
long time before he saw any 
breakfast. 

After that he had been put 
on @ pony, and his first ride 
struck him as a singularly un- 
comfortable mode of progres- 
sion: eventually he had to 
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follow at a walk, as Jorison 
was unable to wait. He ar- 
rived at the range in some 
embarrassment, for sixty men, 
awaiting their turn to shoot, 
rose and stood at attention, 
and stared at him respectfully 
while he dismounted. Mr 
Groves tried to raise his hat, 
but forgot that the chin-strap 
was in its appointed place, 
which of course prevented his 
hat from rising, and somehow 
that made him feel silly. 

“Hullo, here you are, Mr 
Groves,” cried the cheerful 
voice of Jorison; “come up 
here on the firing-point and 
see what's going on. Look 
here, we'll have to have a 
match, House of Commons 
versus Indian Army; what do 
you say?” 

‘‘Well, I reely never fired 
off a gun in my life,” said Mr 
Groves, “but I don’t mind if 
I ’ave a try. But you'll ’ave 
to show me ’ow. But what 
about using Government am- 
munition, eh?” 

“T don’t think Government 
would grudge it you,” was the 
answer ; ‘it’s all part of your 
education, you know.” 

So Mr Groves was given a 
rifle and shown how to shoot, 
and made a great many misses 
and one bull’s-eye, which last 
pleased him so much that he 
quite forgot the bruise on his 
shoulder where the butt had 
kicked him a little. So the 
first hour passed pleasantly. 

But the next hour was not 
quite so interesting ; the third 
hour was horrid ; in the fourth 
hour he was rather overcome 
by the heat, and Jorison wanted 
him to go home, but Mr Groves’ 
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innate pluck refused to give 
in. He felt sick, and ill, and 
thirsty, and faint, and a lot 
of other things equally un- 
pleasant. The reports of the 
rifles went through his aching 
head like knives, and he almost 
wished he were back in Eng- 
land; but he stuck to it 
bravely, and Jorison, rather 
alarmed by the pallor of his 
guest’s face, sounded the cease- 
fire earlier than usual and took 
his guest back to the mess, 
There breakfast made him feel 
quite wonderfully better, and 
he felt able to face things 
again. 

“Tl not deny I did feel a 
bit queer, Mr Jorison,” he said; 
“the ’eat is more than I’ve 
been used to, but I’ll stand it 
better to-morrow. And now 
I’m ready to go down to the 
quartermaster’s office with you. 
What? Go ’ome and take it 
easy? Oh my! that’d never 
do; certainly not. Fancy me 
giving in so easy as that!” 

The cracked mud walls of the 
quartermaster’s office, its bulg- 
ing, soiled, fly - blown ceiling- 
cloth, its stifling atmosphere, 
nearly finished Mr Groves off, 
and he all but collapsed when, 
his office work finished, Jorison 
announced that he had now to 
inspect all the drains in the 
lines and the regimental bazaar 
to see if they were properly 
clean. But again his pluck 
pulled him through, and he 
followed Jorison doggedly in 
the broiling glare of the mid- 
day sun down horrid alley- 
ways, along the edges of deep 
drains, into the Mohammedan 
slaughter-house, round the 
camel lines. What appalling 
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heat and, once or twice, what 
appalling smells! Aad then 
Jorison’s wrath with any de- 
linquent sweeper, with the 
bazaar chowdri, with any one 
who had been guilty of dere- 
liction in leaving dirt about 
the place. If he had not been 
feeling so ill, Mr Groves would 
almost certainly have remon- 
strated with Jorison for speak- 
ing like that to a fellow-man, 
for though he did not under- 
stand the words the tones were 
unmistakable; but his sense of 
the rights of man was drowned 
temporarily by a violent feeling 
of nausea. 

How glad he was to get 
back to the dark cool interior 
of the bungalow. As he sank 
into his chair he did not know 
how he was to stand that sort 
of thing for long. He looked 
so done up by the rather long 
and trying work of the morn- 
ing that Jorison insisted on 
his lying down and trying 
to sleep during the hour 
that was to be employed in 
lecturing the non-commissioned 
officers. 

“You see,” said Jorison, 
“it’s really no good your 
sitting and looking on, for you 
would not understand, and if 
you did, it would be very dull 
for you. Besides, you might go 
to sleep while I was lecturing, 
and think of the example that 
would have upon my audi- 
ence |” 

“Well, I think I will go and 
‘ave a bit of a nap,” said Mr 
Groves; “I would ’ate to spoil 
your lecture by falling asleep 
in the presence of the men; 
and I did stick it out this 
morning, didn’t I?” 


“ Yes, rather,” answered his 
host, “and it must have been 
very trying for you, coming as 
you do straight from home.” 

Mr Groves withdrew into his 
darkened bedroom and was 
soon fast asleep. He awoke 
onee, but the voice ofj Jorison, 
lecturing his men in the next 
room, acted as a lullaby, and he 
dozed off again and dreamt of 
the House of Commons. He 
awoke later with a start, 
and after a wash, entered the 
sitting-room, where he found 
Jorison poring over his books. 

‘*What, you’re not working 
again, are you?” said Mr 
Groves in surprise. 

“Well, yes, I am,” was the 
reply, “but it is private work. 
I am up soon for my promotion 
exam., so I have to do a good 
lot of reading just now. 
You’ve had a good sleep, I 
hope ; anyway you slept long 
past the lunch hour, so I’ve 
ordered tea early, and after 
that I thought you might like 
to drive down in the brake and 
look at polo.” 

Mr Groves assented cordially, 
and refused to let Jorison stop 
working in order to amuse 
him. He walked over to a book- 
shelf in search of literature, 
but most of what he found 
turned out to be drill-books, 
manuals, regulations, military 
law, topography, military his- 
tory, fortification, and other 
professional reading. Being 
an observant man, he noticed 
that they had been well used, 
and he put a mark in his 
mental account to Jorison’s 
credit. 

At last the heat wore away, 
and at six o'clock the two 
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sallied forth to polo. On the 
polo- ground he met many 
officers, who, upon introduction, 
turned out to be extremely 
pleasant and kindly, and he 
spent a very profitable time 
talking to them and watching 
the polo. The latter amazed 
him, and the only thing that 
ruffled him was seeing an 
angry player ride off the 
ground and strike his syce. 
At this Mr Groves’ blood 
boiled, and he could scarcely 
refrain from calling out 
“Shame,” but luckily at the 
moment some one came and 
addressed him, and he was 
forced to reply. 

Still, the incident gave the 
British officer a very decided 
set-back in Mr Groves’ opinion 
of him. Here was the callous 
brutality of which he had so 
often heard and spoken ; here 
was an unprovoked assault by 
the ruler upon the ruled ; here 
was—well, everything bad that 
he had thought of the methods 
of the race dominant in India. 
Mr Groves decided to speak to 
Jorison about it, and later on 
he did so. 

The day had come to an end, 
and the two were returning to 
their bungalow after the mess 
dinner, when Mr Groves opened 
fire. 

“You will, I ’ope, excuse me, 
Mr Jorison, if I say anything 
nasty about a friend of yours ; 
but did you see that officer 
strike his groom at polo this 
afternoon? Well, I do think 
that was shameful.” 

“Shameful!” said Jorison, a 
little surprised. 

“Yes, Mr Jorison,—shame- 
ful, cruel, cowardly, to strike 


an unoffending man like that, a 
fellow-creature if he is a black 
—I should say a brown man. 
I can’t wonder that our rule is 
‘ated. Why, that officer should 
be ’ad up for assault.” 

“M’yes,” said Jorison; “J 
suppose it is always wrong to 
strike a servant—wrong in 
theory anyway. In practice I 
can’t help thinking it is a bit 
different.” 

“Different, Mr Jorison? Now 
tell me ’ow, sir. ’*Ow can it be 
different when right is right 
and wrong is wrong?” 

“Well, it is hard to explain 
to any one who is new to the 
country. No doubt it 7s wrong 
really, but you must understand 
that beating is the only argu- 
ment that appeals to some folk. 
I assure you that kindness is 
simply misunderstood in some 
cases: now, that fellow Green- 
field who hit his syce to-day is 
a@ very good-tempered chap 
really, and he had a good deal 
of provocation though you did 
not see it. The syce had put 
on a rotten stirrup-leather, and 
it broke during the game. 
That might have cost Green- 
field his life at polo. He had, 
for the safety of his own neck, 
to impress on the syce that 
that sort of carelessness can’t 
be allowed, and really he could 
only do that either by dismiss- 
ing him, fining him a small sum 
from his pay, or giving him a 
gentle clout on the head. The 
clout may have been all 
wrong, but it was certainly 
the kindest course to take. 
I'll bet you what you like 
that that syce will not give 
up the place because he was 
clouted.” 
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“That may be all very true, 
Mr Jorison, but it is not right ; 
it is not just or fair, and it’s 
not the way to treat a fellow- 
man.” 

“T am afraid I can’t con- 
vince you, but don’t be in a 
hurry to condemn every one. 
I daresay we are hard and tyr- 
annical sometimes, but you'll 
see that at times we are tried 
pretty badly; and I daresay 
you'll agree that our methods 
are right occasionally when 
you've been longer with us. 
Give us a fair trial, Mr 
Groves.” 

“Yes, I'll certainly do that,” 
said Mr Groves heartily, “but 
I fear it will not change my 
opinions. Good - night, Mr 
Jorison, and thank you for 
an instructive day.” 


In spite of the hard day 
that he had spent, Mr Groves 
could not sleep: the heat was 
something worse than he had 
ever imagined to be possible. 
The punkah kept stopping, with 
the result that he felt almost 
as if he were on fire; he called 
to the dozing coolie, and forth- 
with the punkah swung with 
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spasmodic jerks for a minute 
and then slowly died away to 
inaction. Mr Groves perspired 
violently and called again to 
the coolie, In all, the punkah 
stopped six times, and five 
times he shouted to the man 
who pulled it. He was really 
almost in an agony of heat, 
for freshly out of home, he of 
course felt it intensely. He 
was also very angry. 

When the punkah stopped 
for the sixth time, Mr Groves 
slipped hurriedly from bed, 
pattered in bare feet across 
the tloor, dashed into the 
verandah, and, boiling with 
rage, gave the punkah coolie 
a@ sounding box on the ear: 
he raised his hand to repeat 
the blow, but it dropped inert 
by his side. 

“Oh, Lord!” he gasped; 
“what ’ave I done? What- 
ever ’ave I done? And after 
speaking like that to Mr 
Jorison |” 

He crept back shamefacedly 
to bed and wondered how he 
was to confess his sin to his 
host. 

But the punkah did not stop 
again that night. 


CHAPTER IV. 


For a fortnight Mr Groves 
repeated more or less exactly 
the routine of that day: daily 
he hated the range more than 
he had hated it the day before, 
daily the hours spent with 
Jorison at musketry seemed 
hotter and longer and alto- 
gether more utterly beastly. 
The drains, too, were really 
more untempting the more he 


saw of them: they were won- 
derfully clean, but still though 
they did not smell, there was 
something suggestive about 
them that made Mr Groves 
wish to hold his breath as he 
followed Jorison along their 
course. As for the slaughter- 
house, it was really all he 
could do to follow Jorison 
across its suggestively stained 
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threshold. He tried to con- 
sole himself by saying that 
Jorison, as a soldier, did not 
mind blood or the smell of it, 
but the argument was not 
in the least convincing. The 
quartermaster’s office was not 
quite so trying, for he could 
help Jorison there and keep 
himself employed at the same 
time. 

But the long hours on the 
range were what tried him 
most, and it was with a sigh 
of content that he heard Jori- 
son tell him that musketry was 
at last finished. 

“Now we'll have a much 
easier time,” said Jorison; “we 
shall only have an hour’s par- 
ade at six o'clock; then there 
will be stables after that for 
another hour, and, as a rule, 
that'll be the end of the out- 
door work.” 

Mr Groves was something of 
@ sportsman, and by now he 
was very much more at home 
on a horse, so he was not only 
able to accompany Jorison upon 
his squadron parades, but was 
even able to take part in them. 
At mounted combat he received 
some shrewd blows, and gave 
one or two in return with a 
happy smile. Going over the 
regimental jumps in rear of a 
troop was not so amusing, but 
he stuck to his saddle like a 
man. He was even initiated 
into tent-pegging, and if he 
felt a little alarmed no one 
knew it. 

What really puzzled him was 
how Jorison managed to know 
by sight almost every indi- 
vidual horse in his squadron ; 
what puzzled him even more 
was how Jorison, when work 


was over and every nerve 
clamoured for breakfast and 
a rest in the comparative 
coolness of the mess, could 
with patient resignation listen 
to some unexpected request or 
to some matter of routine 
sprung on him at the last 
moment, which kept him 
lingering in the lines for 
another quarter of an hour. 

It was true that Jorison’s 
tone (his speech, of course, 
was still beyond his compre- 
hension) sometimes shocked 
Mr Groves: it seemed to Mr 
Groves that that was not at 
all the tone in which to ad- 
dress a fellow-man, even if 
he were but a common trooper, 
@ mere nigger — beg pardon, 
an Indian. Surely a fellow- 
man, when he erred, could 
and should be addressed with 
polite firmness, with calm 
severity, rather than with 
words which struck Mr Groves’ 
ear as being rude and indeed 
violent. He tackled Jorison 
about it one day, but Jorison 
had replied, rather drily, that 
Mr Groves must really let him 
do his own job according to his 
own lights. 

Mr Groves had felt rather 
hurt at this, and had referred 
the matter to Underwood, from 
whom, however, he had got but 
little comfort. 

“ What, Jorison speak offens- 
ively to his-men? Oh, that’s 
rot, Mr Groves. Why, the 
men simply love the chap.” 

Mr Groves felt quite annoyed 
with himself, with Underwood, 
with Jorison, and especially 
with Jorison’s men. Also he 
did not believe that what 
Underwood said was true. 
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But it was true all the same, 
for not long after, during the 
morning parade, a horse fell 
heavily, and in doing so broke 
his rider’s leg. Mr Groves, 
who was nearest, ran to the 
man and tried to help, only 
to find himself ungratefully 
waved aside by the sufferer, 
who explained that he wanted 
to be supported, till the doctor 
arrived, by his own Sahib,— 
words which Mr Groves forced 
the reluctant Jorison to trans- 
late to him. And Mr Groves 
was greatly surprised, because 
only a few days before Jorison 
had given the man a punish- 
ment for what, in Mr Groves’ 
eyes, had seemed a very trifling 
offence. 


So six weeks passed, and Mr 
Groves, who not unnaturally 
had been rather suspicious of 
Jorison and his industry, think- 
ing that perhaps it was a spurt 
put on for his especial benefit, 
had ascertained that other 
officers worked quite as hard 
as his host. It was a great 
surprise to him, but he did 
not try to disguise from him- 
self that his former opinions 
had been mistaken. On the 
other hand, “the regiment,” 
as Mr Groves had unconsci- 
ously come to call it, had 
begun to like the member of 
Parliament: they admired him 
for sticking to it so well,—for 
insisting on going through 
with his undertaking under 
what they knew must be, to 
him, very trying circumstances. 
Every one in India remembers 
what his first hot weather felt 
like, and they never thought 
of minimising the discomfort 
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from which they knew that 
Mr Groves must suffer. They 
watched him closely, and they 
noted with some concern that 
his healthy English colour was 
giving place to the paleness of 
the sojourner in an Indian 
summer. They paid him the 
compliment of asking him to 
talk politics, and the greater 
compliment of listening to him 
when he did so; they even 
allowed themselves to be con- 
vinced, perhaps a little against 
their will, that the man was 
sincere. When he had arrived 
they had looked on him as a 
self-seeking agitator; none of 
them now supposed him to 
be self-seeking. 

And Mr Groves, by no means 
a fool, saw that they respected 
him, and was pleased. 

But his worst trial was to 
come. 

Sedition, the legitimate as- 
pirations of patriots, call it 
what you will, had been 
bubbling for some time, and 
Mr Groves complained bitterly 
of the reticence of the author- 
ities. Every one knew that 
something was going on, but 
no one was exactly aware of 
how things were tending. Mr 
Groves was an ardent reader 
of several newspapers, edited 
by Indians and published in 
English as well as in the 
vernacular; he liked them, he 
approved of the leading articles. 
What some called scurrilous 
lies he pronounced to be brave 
candour, straightforward in- 
dictments of the present régime, 
courageous demonstrations of 
the gross faults of a grossly 
faulty Government. He even 
wrote some letters to them, 
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which were published with 
due prominence as emanating 
from that well-known M.P., 
Mr Albert Groves, a Friend 
of India; and it was only 
with the greatest reluctance 
that he acceded to the Colonel’s 
request that, while he was 
the guest of the regiment, 
he should refrain from writ- 
ing letters which could hardly 
be regarded as otherwise than 
inflammatory. But he gave 
his word, and like a gentle- 
man he kept it in the spirit 
as well as in the letter, not 
only refusing to contribute 
further epistles, but declining 
to grant interviews to the 
numerous native reporters who 
tried to throng Jorison’s bunga- 
low, and had to be violently 
expelled by Jorison’s orderly. 

It was a trying time for Mr 
Groves, but he came through 
it like a man,—rather a dis- 
contented man, perhaps, but 
still a man. 

Then one day, while he was 
having some mid-day sleep, 
Jorison came hurriedly into his 
bedroom and shook him by the 
shoulder. 

*“‘ Here, wake up, Mr Groves ; 
I have just had a note from 
the Adjutant saying there is 
a row going on in the city, and 
that my squadron has to go 
down there with the Major’s 
and help to stop it. If you’d 
like to come, run over to the 
Colonel’s and ask him if he’ll 
let you, and I'll have a horse 
saddled for you in the mean- 
time.” 

The Friend of India arose 
hurriedly, threw on his clothes, 
and hurried over to the Col- 
onel’s bungalow. When he 
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returned, Jorison was in uni- 
form and was stuffing cart- 
ridges into his revolver-pouch. 

“ Have you got a pistol, Mr 
Groves? No? Then you'd 
better take mine: it’s not 
likely to be wanted, but it’s 
just possible.” 

“What! Me take a pistol!” 
exclaimed Mr Groves in dis- 
gust ; “take a pistol, and per- 
haps shoot some of these poor 
nig — natives? Surely you 
forget my principles.” 

“Oh, rot,” said Jorison, ra- 
ther rudely. “I don’t forget 
your jolly old principles, and I 
don’t ask you to shoot any 
poor natives. But you must 
take this, in case there is a 
row. You see they might not 
recognise you as the chap that 
wrote those letters to their 
rotten papers.” 

“Patriotic papers,” said Mr 
Groves in a tone of correction ; 
but he took the pistol rather 
unwillingly, and stuffed it into 
his pocket. Then they rode off 
to the lines. 

The two squadrons were al- 
ready paraded under the native 
officers when they appeared, 
shortly followed by the Major. 

“Dashed hot,” said the 
latter to Mr Groves; “have 
they served out the ammuni- 
tion, Jorison ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; ten 
man.” 

Mr Groves shuddered as he 
glanced down the line,—two 
hundred men, two hundred 
rifles, and two thousand rounds 
of ammunition, not to mention 
two hundred lances and as 
many swords. 

Mr Groves nearly protested ; 
but the perspiration ran down 
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his nose and tickled it, and 
while he was wiping it off the 
Major gave the word of com- 
mand, and the two squadrons 
moved off. 

They trotted rapidly down 
the road, enveloped in a cloud 
of dust which smothered and 
choked them. As they neared 
the outskirts of the city a 
great hum, almost a roar, fell 
on Mr Groves’ ears. 

“Whatever's that?” he 
asked, the sweat pouring down 
his face. The heat was 
intense, 

“T expect that’s the mob,” 
said the Major; ‘we were sent 
for because they are trying to 
rescue some of their friends 
who have been locked up in the 
police-station. I hope they 
have not succeeded in getting 
them out.” 


Ten minutes later Mr Groves 
found himself in a _ position 
stranger than any in which he 
had hitherto been. He had 
taken part in a good many 
elections, and had often faced 
a hostile mob before this, but 
never in these circumstances. 

In front was a vast crowd, 
several thousands in number. 
Between him and them was a 
thin line of native police, sixty 
or seventy strong, and with 
the police were two European 
police officers, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, and the district 
magistrate. Beside Mr Groves 
were Jorison and the Major, 
behind him were two hundred 
native cavalry with rifles and 
lances. 

The Deputy Commissioner, 
whom he had met many times 
at polo, was speaking to the 
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mob, but his voice was drowned 
in the roar and the din. He 
might as well have talked to 
the Atlantic Ocean on a stormy 
day. Mr Groves felt a thrill 
as he looked at him, standing 
in front of the police, facing 
the mob without even a stick 
in his hand. 

Suddenly a stone flew, hurtled 
past the Deputy Commissioner, 
and hit a, constable in the face, 
knocking him over; instantly 
the air became thick with 
stones, and the roar increased 
in intensity till it rose almost 
to a hoarse shriek. Still the 
Deputy Commissioner tried to 
make himself heard; then he 
was knocked down by a stone. 

“Shame!” cried Mr Groves ; 
but the voice of the mob be- 
came almost deafening. 

The Major cantered forward 
amid the stones which fright- 
ened his horse, and spoke to 
the Deputy Commissioner, who 
had picked himself up, the | 
blood streaming from a cut on 
his face. 

The Major turned towards 
his men, and the stones flew 
thicker than ever. 

“Walk, march!” he shouted, 
and the line of cavalry moved 
forward. 

“Trot!” The two hundred 
men broke into a trot, and in- 
stantly the mob’s roar became 
a yell of alarm. They gave, 
those in front pressing back. 

“Lord!” exclaimed Mr 
Groves, who had mechanically 
advanced alongside Jorison. “I 
am afraid the poor niggers will 
get it ’ot now!” 

“Halt!” cried the Major. 
The crowd had begun to melt, 
and now the police, pressing 
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forward, used violent argu- 
ments to hasten them. In ten 
minutes the street was clear 
and Mr Groves was tying up 
the Deputy Commissioner’s 
wounded head. He could not 
refrain from expressing his 
admiration. 

“That was masterly, sir, the 
way that mob was ’andled. 
You showed great moderation, 
sir, and so did the Major, stop- 
ping like that just at the 
crucial moment.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said 
the Deputy Commissioner ; 
“thanks awfully for tying me 
up. I'll tell you about it all 
afterwards: I must go round 
the place now and see that 
things quieten down a bit. 
There may be some more 
trouble, but I think it will be 
all right. It was only some 
of those rotten chaps making 
speeches, so these asses lost 
their heads a bit. So long, 
—see you later.” 

Mr Groves spent the re- 
mainder of the day in studying 
an Indian city under more or 
less military rule ; he patrolled 
streets with small bodies of 
native cavalry ; he chatted with 
squads of British infantry who 
had been brought down to the 
city to occupy certain points. 
He interviewed native sub- 
inspectors of police whose 
English was fluent and cor- 
rect; he chatted with some 
missionaries whose church had 
been wrecked. He had what 
he called a really instructive 
day, and at the end of it, 
hot, hungry, thirsty, and tired, 
he confessed that every one, 
from the Deputy Commissioner 
down to the troopers, had be- 
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haved remarkably well. There 
might have been slaughter, 
looting, practically anything 
dreadful and oppressive, and 
there had actually been noth- 
ing horrible or unjust as far: 
as he could see. 

He felt quite surprised, but 
he did not say so to Jorison, 
though as a rule he confided 
a good many of his sentiments 
to that officer. 


It may have been Mr Groves’ 
astonishment, or it may have 
been the sun, that knocked him 
over with a bad dose of fever 
that night. Anyway, he had 
to take to his bed, a very sick 
and sorry man, and there he 
stayed for some days and 
tasted further the discomforts 
of India. He had come to 
like the members of “the 
regiment” very much, but he 
never knew what good fellows 
they were until he became 
sick. They treated him like a 
prodigal brother ; they visited 
him, and sat with him and 
cheered him; they threatened 
the regimental doctor with 
death unless he speedily cured 
the patient ; and Jorison, com- 
ing in unexpectedly one day at 
a meal time and finding that 
his servant had brought a cold 
and untempting breakfast to 
Mr Groves, fell upon the man 
and beat him before Mr 
Groves’ outraged eyes. 

In a feeble voice Mr Groves — 
remonstrated, and whispered 
that Jorison’s conduct was 
brutal. 

“Brutal!” cried Jorison; 
“I'll skin the chap if I catch 
him bringing you _beastly- 
looking food like that again.” 
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So, in mercy to the servant, 
Mr Groves held his peace— 
and perhaps secretly felt a 
little pleased that retribution 
had fallen. 

“Took here, Groves,” said 
the Colonel, “you must take 
ten days’ leave and go to the 
hills and get over this fever. 
I can spare Jorison now, and 
he shall go with you. You 
are both a bit stale.” 

“But I can’t, Colonel. I 
am under contract with Mr 
Jorison’s father to stay here 
three months.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” an- 
swered the Colonel ; “ ten days’ 
leave to the hills is really part 
of the routine during the hot 
weather. You know, nearly 
every one gets two months’ 
leave; and, besides that, every 
one goes once at least on ten 
days. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep them fit. Tl 
tell Jorison to have your 
things packed.” 

Mr Groves assented. 

He came back with Jorison 
and finished his time. Then 
he went home. He often has 
doubts in his mind as to the 
justice and wisdom of British 
rule in India, but he always 
tries to see both sides of the 
question, and he never calls 
the British officer tyrannous 
or undeserving of his pay. 

“TI tell you,” he said once 
to one of the more rampant 


of his own party,—‘“I tell 
you I’ve seen them at work, 
and I know what it is, for I 
’ad to do it with them. They 
mayn’t do a full ten-hour 
day, but pretty often it’s not 
far short, for they ’ave to 
work up their profession pri- 
vately. And it is not all 
easy work, either. You go 
and smell a drain with the 
thermometer 112 degrees in 
the shade, and see ‘ow you 
like it. ’Olidays? Of course 
they ’ave; and they need them 
too. I tell you I’ve done it, 
and I know. And let’s see, 
now. Did I tell you about 
that riot I was in, and ’ow 
they ’andled that mob of nig— 
Indians? Well, it was this 
way——” &c., &e. 


“Really a very good chap,” 
said the Colonel. “At first 
we hardly took him seriously, 
but he soon made us see that 
he meant it. Wrong-headed, 
of course, in many of his 
ideas; but when he saw he 
was mistaken, he owned u 
to it honestly. And he worked 
hard, too: he came out in the 
hot weather and did the whole 
routine, musketry included, for 
three months. I tell you, I 
wish some more of his sort 
would come out in the same 
way. They’d teach us some- 
thing, and they’d learn a lot 
themselves,” &c., &c. 
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Concerning English Avenues. 


CONCERNING ENGLISH AVENUES. 


As the derivation of the 
word implies, an avenue mere- 
ly means an approach to any 
object, such objective usually 
in England being a mansion- 
house. Thus Evelyn defined 
it as “Avenue, the principal 
walk to the front of the house 
or seat.” Even in very ancient 
times, and in countries with a 
primitive civilisation far dif- 
ferent from our own, the 
planting of rows of trees for 
beauty or utility was already 
customary. Indeed, as early 
as the third century B.c., the 
edicts of King Asoka in India 
ordered tree-planting along 
roadways to give shade and 
shelter, and during the first 
century A.D. Pliny describes 
the rows of trees planted in 
Italy for a similar purpose. 

But the particular branch 
of arboriculture known as 
avenue- planting appears un- 
doubtedly, as the word indi- 
cates, to have been introduced 
into England from France, 
most probably at the time 
of the Restoration (1660); and 
it seems to have originally con- 
sisted of the planting of 
parallel rows of trees leading 
up to any prominent object, 
and forming a sylvan frame- 
work to a vista. Artificial 
in their origin, they are a 
sort of reproduction of, or im- 
provement on, the long glades 
or vistas obtained naturally 
wherever roads run through 
woodlands, such as are to be 
found in many of the beech 
woods at Cirencester in Glouces- 


tershire, and in the old oak 
woods at Savernake in Wilts, 
where the “grand avenue” 
forms a famous glade. Where 
paths or broader tracks run 
through old oak woods the 
vistas obtainable through the 
trees resemble the rounded 
Norman arch, while in beech 
woods the form adopted by the 
more acutely angled  tree- 
boughs resembles rather the 
pointed Gothic arch. 

From the fact that Bacon 
(1561-1626) does not specially 
mention avenues or woodland 
vistas in either his Essays or 
his ‘Sylva Sylvarum,’ it seems 
improbable that many, if any, 
existed before the end of the 
sixteenth century; and as 
Menzies remarks in his ‘ Wind- 
sor Park and Forest,’ “Queen 
Elizabeth made a ‘pleasure 
walk, but it is doubtful 
whether she planted the sides 
of the elm avenue in the Little 
Park which bears her name.” 
That such walks were, how- 
ever, planted about that period, 
or even earlier, seems clear, 
both from Evelyn’s remark in 
‘Sylva,’ when speaking about 
the oak, that ‘“‘a great person 
in Devon planted oaks as big 
as twelve oxen could draw, 
to supply some defect in an 
avenue to one of his houses,” 
and also from the quotation 
made regarding “aged trees” 
in Evelyn’s ‘Sylva,’ “ Dendro- 
logia,” Book IV.: “After the 
fate of that once beautiful 
Grove under Greenwich Castle 
(of late supplied by his present 
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Majesty), even the royal walk 
of Elms in St James’s Park, 


‘That living gallery of ancient trees,’ 


was once proposed to the late 
Council of State (as they called 
it) to be cut down and sold.” 
This replanting of trees to 
replace those felled during the 
Commonwealth took place in 
1664, as is recorded in Evelyn’s 
Diary for March 4, 1664, where 
he remarks concerning his 
house near Deptford that “This 
spring I planted the Home 
field and West field about Say’s 
Court with elmes, being the 
same year that the elmes were 
planted by his Mg’ in Green- 
wich Park.” 

Although the three extracts 
from Evelyn’s Diary given 
below for 1654 and 1656 plainly 
show that avenue-planting was 
customary before the Restora- 
tion, yet it seems clear that a 
great impetus was given to it 
then, and that it became very 
fashionable from Charles II.’s 
reign down to the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

In connection with these old 
avenues formed between 1660 
and 1780, many of which still 
exist, though now apt to be 
damaged and thinned by gales, 
and to be gradually showing 
distinct signs of senile decay, 
four names stand out as those 
of the men who exerted the 
largest amount of personal in- 
fluence with regard to avenue- 
planting. These are André le 
Nostre or Nétre (1613-1700), 
John Evelyn (1620 - 1706), 
William Kent (1684-1748), and 
Lancelot or “Capability ” 
Brown (1715-1783). 

Notre, to whom the 
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control of all the royal gardens 
in France was given by Louis 
XIV., laid out the parks, 
terraces, and gardens at Ver- 
sailles, and fed the fountains 
by a canal draining and re- 
claiming a neighbouring marsh. 
He also laid out the gardens at 
Marly, Fontainebleau, and St 
Cloud, and the great terrace 
at St Germain, for Louis XIV., 
and the gardens at Chantilly 
for Prince Condé. His greatest 
work was at Versailles, where 
Mansard was the architect and 
Charles le Brun the decorator. 
The palace was surrounded to 
the west by three enclosures, 
the last of which, called the 
Great Park, was thirty miles 
in circumference, and comprised 
the villages of Bac, St Cyr, 
Bois d’Arcy, and Bailly ; while 
to the north of this Great Park 
were the nursery gardens, and 
on the south the ponds and 
aqueducts leading to the reser- 
voirs in the Deer Park. Such 
was the man whom Charles IL., 
who had during his exile in 
France seen much of Le Nétre’s 
arboricultural ornamentation, 
invited to England shortly 
after the Restoration. Here 
he laid out the Greenwich and 
St James’s Parks, and con- 
structed the lake in the latter, 
which now forms one of the 
most beautiful garden-scenes 
that it is possible to imagine 
in the heart of a great city. 
And in all probability the 
planting of walks and groves 
carried out by Charles II. at 
Windsor was done under Le 
Notre’s advice, although per- 
haps not under his personal 
supervision. 

To a great extent geometrical, 
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and therefore rigidly artificial, 
some of Le Noétre’s work in 
England has been sharply criti- 
cised, and not unjustly so. In 
connection with the alterations 
he made for the Duke of Bed- 
ford at Woburn Abbey, Hum- 
phrey Repton, in his well-known 
‘Theory and Practice of Land- 
scape - Gardening’ (1816), re- 
marks concerning the course 
which the line of approach to 
a large country - house should 
take— 


“Utility suggests that the road 
should be the shortest possible; it 
was for this reason (I suppose) that 
in former times the straight line was 
en accompanied by rows of trees 
leading to the front of the house, 
which was probably the origin of 
avenues. The first grand approach 
to Woburn was of this kind; but 
experience having pointed out the 
monotony of a long Avenue, where 
the house is always seen in the same 
point of view, Le Nétre boldly con- 
ceived an idea, which was realised at 
Woburn, at Wanstead, and in the 
front of some other palaces, viz., to 
obstruct its course by placing a large 
round basin or pond in the middle of 
the avenue, which not only obliged 
the road to pass round it, but by 
acting as a mirror, showed the house 
doubled in its reflection on the sur- 
face, and thus increased the import- 
ance of its architecture. Such an 
expedient is beneath the dignity of 
Art, which should display her works 
naturally, and without puerile osten- 
tation.” 


Evelyn did not devote any 
part of his ‘Sylva’ to avenues, 
although he intended to treat 
of walks, alleys, groves, &c., in 
his projected ‘Elysium Brit- 
annicum,’ which was never 


completed. But throughout 
‘Sylva’ casual references occur, 
as, for example, when speaking 
of the black cherry, he recom- 
“walks and 


mends it for 
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avenues.” And again (Book 
IIL, chap. vii.) he says that— 
“A fair advance for speedy 
growth and noble trees, especi- 
ally for walks and avenues, 
may be surely expected from 
the graffing of young oaks and 
elms with the best of their 
kinds” ; and in the same chap. 
ter he speaks of “ walks, 
avenues,” and “ avenues, vistas, 
and prospects,” and refers to 
Cooke’s rare book for the lay- 
ing out of walks and avenues, 
Also in writing of the elm for 
“walks and vistas,’ he says: 
“1 know of no tree amongst all 
the foresters . . . comparable 
to this majestic plant.” And 
that this was then the general 
opinion seems clear from the 
majority of avenues formed 
about that time consisting of 
the English or small -leaved 
elm. And in view of the fact 
that this tree was introduced 
into England from Italy by the 
Romans, he gives the curious 
information that “those incom- 
parable walks and vistas of 
them [elms], both at Aranjuez, 
Casal del Campo, Madrid, the 
Escurial, and other places of 
delight belonging to the King 
and Grandees of Spain, are 
planted with such as they re- 
port Philip the Second caused 
to be brought out of England; 
before which (as that most 
honourable person, the Earl of 
Sandwich, when his Majesty’s 
Ambassador Extraordinary at 
that Court, writ to me) it 
does not appear there were any 
of these trees in all Spain.” 

In that same part of his 
‘Sylva,’ too, the “ Dendrologia” 
(Book III., chap. vii.), Evelyn 
gives a list of the chief places 
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where such ornamental plant- 
ing had then been carried out, 
when he says— 


“How goodly a sight were it, if 
most of the demesnes of our Country 
Gentlemen were crowned and en- 
circled with such stately rows of 
Limes, Firs, Elms, and other ample, 
shady, and venerable trees as adorn 
New Hall, in Essex, the seat of that 
Suffolk Knight near Yarmouth ; our 
neighbouring tures at Barnes; 
with what has been planted of later 

ears by the illustrious Marquis of 
Wersesher ; the most accomplished 
Earl of Essex ; and even in less fertile 
soils, though purer air, at Euston, 
by the Right Hon. the Ear] of Arling- 
ton...; and at Cornbury by... the 
Earl of Clarendon ; and what is done 
nearer this imperial city by the Earl 
of Darnley . . . at Wimbleton; the 
noble Earl of Rochester . . . at New- 
Park ; the Duke of Norfolk at Albery, 
now the Lord Guernsey’s ; Sir Robert 
Coke at Durdans, near Epsom, now 
my Lord Berkeley’s; and at Bed- 
dington, an ancient seat of the 
Carews, famous for the first Orange- 
trees planted in the naked earth 
one hundred years since, and still 
flourishing.” 


And then he goes on to 
enumerate many royal parks 
and private estates upon which 
the old avenues are still famous. 
These included Hampton Court, 
Richmond, Nonsuch, Green- 
wich, Eltham, St James’s, Hyde, 
and Kensington Parks, Audley 
End, Althorp, Ampthill, Bad- 
minton, Belvoir, Bolsover, 
Chatsworth, Cranbourne, Deep- 
den, Drayton, Eastwell, Euston, 
Falston, Goodwood, Greystock, 
Grafton, Haddon, Hatfield, 
Knowsely, Longleat, Marl- 
borough, Penshurst, Sherburn, 
Swallowfield, Theobalds, Wil- 
ton, Woburn, Worksop. And 
after enumerating over one 
hundred of these arboricultur- 
ally interesting estates, he ex- 
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cuses further detailed mention 
by simply stating categorically, 
‘* All those seats which go under 
the name of Castles and-Halls, 
as in Yorkshire, Essex, &c., 
were stored with noble parks 
full of timber, omitted here; 
which, but to have named, would 
over-swell the alphabet.” 

Some of these old avenues 
have been immortalised in fic- 
tion, as, for example, the lime 
avenue described in ‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,’ which was 
that at Ingatestone Hall, near 
Chelmsford, the property of the 
Petre family. 

It is in Evelyn’s Diary, how- 
ever, that special reference is 
to be found regarding many of 
the avenues formed about this 
period, most of which still exist. 
Thus on July 20, 1654, speak- 
ing of Wilton, the Earl of 
Pembroke’s seat near Salisbury, 
he says that “The stables are 
well ordered and yield a grace- 
ful front, by reason of the 
walkes of lime-trees”’; and on 
August 31, 1654, concerning 
Audley End, the Earl of Suf- 
folk’s estate near Cambridge, 
he writes: “The river glides 
before y® palace, to which is 
an avenue of lime-trees, but 
all this is much diminished by 
its being placed in an obscure 
bottome.” And of New Hall, 
near Chelmsford, he says on 
July 10, 1656— 


“The hall is noble; the pen a 
faire plot, and the whole seate 
well accommodated with water ; but 
above all I admired the faire avenue 

lanted with stately lime-trees in 
Seon rows, for neere a mile in length. 
It has three descents, which is the 
only fault, and may be reformed. 
There is another faire walk of y® same 
at the mall and wildernesse, with 
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a tennis-court and pleasant terrace 
towards the park which was well 
stored with deere and ponds.” 


This seems to show very clearly 
that the formal style of avenues 
and landscape was practised in 
England before Charles II. gave 
an impetus to it through Le 
Notre. 

After the Restoration Eve- 
lyn’s references to avenue-plant- 
ing are more frequent. On 
June 9, 1662, speaking of Hamp- 
ton Court, he mentions “The 
park, formerly a fiat and naked 
piece of ground, now planted 
with sweete rows of lime-trees”’; 
and on August 28, 1670, 
he remarks about Windsor, 
that “The King passed most 
of his time in hunting the stag, 
and walking in the parke, 
which he was now planting 
with rowes of trees,” this 
planting being probably carried 
out under Le Noétre’s advice. 
In October 1671 Evelyn visited 
Euston, Lord Arlington’s seat 
in Suffolk, where “my Lord 
was pleased to advise with me 
about ordering his plantations 
of firs, elmes, limes, &c., in his 
parke, and in all other places 
and avenues,”—a task rendered 
difficult by the soil being “dry, 
barren, and miserably sandy, 
which flies in drifts as the wind 
sits.” On August 27, 1678, 
he visited Lord Lauderdale’s 
grounds at Ham, on the Thames, 
but merely remarks concerning 
the groves, avenues, &c., that 
“all this at the banks of the 
sweetest river in the world must 
needs be admirable,” though 
of all the avenues close to the 
Thames one of the most famous 
was the “Lady’s Mile,” near 
Henley. On April 18, 1680, 


he was at Cashiobury, the Earl 
of Essex’s seat in Herts, advis- 
ing about alterations,and makes 
special mention of the fine 
growth of black cherry-trees, 
“some being 80 foote long; 
they make also very handsome 
avenues. There is a pretty 
oval at the end of a faire walke, 
set about with treble rows of 
Spanish Chesnut trees.” 

But it was on June 16, 1783, 
that he makes a brief though 
interesting reference to what 
ultimately became the longest, 
as it was also one of the 
broadest, of all the English 
avenues, that forming the Long 
Walk at Windsor. “There 
was now,” he wrote, “the ter- 
race brought almost round the 
old Castle; the grass made 
clean, even, and curiously turf’d; 
the avenues to the new park, 
and other walkes, planted with 
elmes and limes, and a pretty 
canal, and receptacle for fowle.” 
This probably referred to that 
part of the present celebrated 
avenue which extended from 
the Castle to the Double 
Gates. 

In 1680 the fields interven- 
ing between Windsor Castle 
and the Great Park were pur- 
chased for £1242, and the 
planting of the Long Walk 
with elms was begun, although 
tradition says that its com- 
pletion only dates from the 
reign of William III., when it 
was carried out as far as Snow 
Hill. But in this case tradition 
is perhaps wrong, as in a letter 
to Stella, on June 19, 1711, 
Dean Swift speaks of the Long 
Walk as “the finest avenue I 
ever saw ; two miles long, with 
two rows of elms on each side.’ 
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As a matter of fact, however, 
the total length from the Castle 
to the Statue is two and three- 
quarter miles. When the work 
was originally begun in Charles 
Il’s time, only 1652 trees 
were planted, and were set ten 
feet apart each way in two 
pairs of parallel rows, with a 
distance of one hundred and 
fifty feet between the two inner 
rows, though this short space of 
ten feet from stem to stem was 
far too close to produce a beau- 
tiful effect in a long avenue. 
The trees did well on the lower- 
lying deep loamy part, but the 
stiff soil of the upper part was 
unsuitable for the elm, and re- 
plantations had to take place 
at various times, especially on 
the stiff clay above the Double 
Gates. Long before the trees 
attained two hundred years of 
age many of them began to 
decay fast, and in 1861 it was 
decided by the Prince Consort, 
in his capacity of Ranger of 
Windsor Forest and Park, to 
clear the worst parts of this 
famous avenue on the high 
land and replant with young 
oak more likely to thrive on 
the stiffer soil, while blank 
spaces on the loamy portion 
were refilled with elm. 

Yet Evelyn’s highest praise 
is reserved for Lady Claren- 
don’s estate of Swallowfield, in 
Berks, which he describes, on 
October 22, 1685, as being 


“as elegant as ’tis possible to make 
a flat, by art and industrie, and no 
mean expence, my lady being so 
extraordinarily skill’d in y® flowery 
part, and my lord in diligence of 
planting ; so that I have hardly seene 
a seate which shows more tokens of 
it than what is to be found here, not 
only in the delicious and rarest fruits 
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of a en, but in these innumer- 
able timber trees in the ground about 
the seate, to the greatest ornament 
and benefit of the place... walks 
and groves of elms, limes, oaks, and 
other trees.” 


For about forty years after 
Evelyn’s death it was chiefly 
William Kent’s influence (1684- 
1748) that impressed itself 
upon avenue-planting and the 
various other forms of English 
landscape - gardening. After 
studying art in Rome, which 
he twice visited afterwards, he 
successively became a painter, 
sculptor, architect, and land- 
scape- gardener: and though 
he was selected to execute 
Shakespeare’s statue in West- 
minster Abbey, and designed 
Devonshire House in Piccadilly 
and Holkham Hall in Norfolk, 
yet he is now chiefly remem- 
bered owing to the influence 
he exerted through being, as 
Horace Walpole called him, 
“The Father of Modern Gar- 
dening.” Although Bridgman, 
who invented the “haha” or 
sunk fence, to some extent 
anticipated Kent’s innovations, 
yet it was the latter’s influence 
which brought into favour a 
less rigidly artificial and geo- 
metrical style of gardening 
and planting than had ob- 
tained since le Nétre was 
brought to England by Charles 
II.; and this more natural style 
was afterwards greatly de- 
veloped by Brown and others. 

Kent’s art in landscape-gar- 
dening had many admirers, 
though some of them only 
admired part of his schemes 
and could criticise other por- 
tions pretty sharply. Thus, 
on visiting Euston Hall, in 
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Suffolk, where the Earl of 
Arlington had in 1671 sought 
Evelyn’s advice in planting 
woods and fir-belts to shelter 
the house from sand-storms 
when the wind made the dry 
soil drift, Horace Walpole, 
then on a visit to the sub- 
sequent owner, the Duke of 
Grafton, spoke of it as “one 
of the most admired seats in 
England . . . because Kent 
has made a most absolute dis- 
position of it. Kent is now so 
fashionable that, like Addison’s 
‘Liberty,’ he 


‘Can make bleak rocks and barren 
mountains smile.’ 


I believe the Duke wishes he 
could make them green too. 
. . . The park is fine, the old 
woods excessively so: they are 
much grander than Mr Kent’s 
passion—clumps ; that is, stick- 
ing a dozen trees here and 
there till a lawn looks like the 
ten of spades.” 

Kent’s successor was Lan- 
celot Brown (1715-1783), the 
celebrated landscape- gardener 
and architect known as 
“Capability Brown,” whom 
Humphrey Repton considered 
the real founder of the modern 
style of English landscape- 
gardening, one of the leading 
aims of which was to bring 
out the undulating lines of 
the natural landscape. It was 
he who laid out or remodelled 
the grounds at Kew, Blenheim, 
and Nuneham Courtenay; but 
his assistants and imitators 
were prone to go to ex- 
tremes that degenerated into 
&® mannerism trying to im- 
pose similar features on every 
landscape. 
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In course of time the term 
Avenue was soon also applied 
to the two single lines of 
trees often overarching and 
forming beautiful leafy glades 
affording a welcome shade in 
summer along country roads 
where hedgerow timber was 
allowed to grow up thickly, 
as was formerly much more 
the case throughout most 
English counties than now- 
adays, although some of the 
elm-enclosed roadways in Glou- 
cestershire are still densely 
timbered. It is to natural 
roadside avenues of this sec- 
ondary class, in which heavy 
falls of timber were made 
towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, that the 
poet Cowper (1731-1800) refers 
in “The Sofa” when he ex- 
presses his thankfulness that 
the local landowner, Mr John 
Courtenay Throckmorton of 
Weston Underwood, had not 
also been hewing down his 
old avenue trees— 


** Thanks to Benevolus—he spares me 
yet 

These chestnuts ranged in correspond- 
ing lines.” 


None of our English poets 
has surpassed Cowper in the 
depth of his love for wood- 
land scenery, and few have 
approached him in the genuine 
pathos with which he describes 
the picturesque effect of timber- 


trees in a rural landscape. 
And although it does not 
belong to the highest class 
of poetry, yet his well-known 
lament in “The Sofa” anent 
the wholesale felling of timber 
going on in his neighbourhood 
about 1780 is at any rate & 
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fine piece of word - painting, 
and marked by a tinge of 
plaintive regret that seems to 
ring true— 


“Ye fallen avenues! once more I 
mourn 

Your fate unmerited, once more rejoice 

That yet a remnant of your race 
survives. 

How airy and how light the graceful 
arch, 

Yet aweful as the consecrated roof 

Re-echoing pious anthems! while be- 
neath 

The chequered earth seems restless as 
a flood 

Brushed by the wind. So sportive is 
the light 

Shot through the boughs, it dances 
as they dance, 

Shadow and sunshine intermingling 
quick, 

And darkening and enlightening, as 
the leaves 

Play wanton, every moment, every 
spot.” 


And in later times, too, the 
word Avenue has acquired a 


third meaning—apparently of 
American origin — in its ap- 
plication to broad thorough- 
fares in towns, usually planted 
with a row of trees on either 


side. The first extensive work 
of this sort in Europe was 
probably Napoleon’s encircling 
of Paris by the Boulevards, 
which were thus described in 
H. Redhead Yorke’s ‘ Letters 
from France, Written in 1802’: 
“They extend around the city 
12,100 yards in length, and 
are at least eighty feet wide, 
bordered by four rows of trees, 
which form three alleys, the 
middle for the use of carriages 
and horsemen, and the two 
collateral ones for passengers 
on foot.” These Boulevards, 
then outside the city, are now 
quite near the heart of modern 
Paris, 
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As regards their special 
form, avenues may either be 
in single or in double parallel 
lines on each side of a drive, 
single lines being usually, how- 
ever, the more picturesque, 
owing to the freer lateral 
development of the crown of 
branches and foliage. The 
particular style of avenue- 
planting which seems to have 
first found favour in England, 
and especially during the le 
Nétre period, was double rows 
of trees placed opposite to each 
other in straight parallel lines, 
with a broad ride or drive in 
the middle and shady walks 
between the outer rows on 
each « side. But where old 
woods existed straight lines 
were cut to form vistas. 
Fashion then tiring of straight 
lines, it changed, under Kent 
and Brown, to circles and 
curves, in which the trees were 
planted at regular distances, 
while serpentine avenues were 
also formed, as in the approach 
to Woburn Abbey from Bed- 
ford. Equidistant planting 
seems then to have been given 
up, and trees were set in square 
or round patches and clumps 
alternately showing and hid- 
ing the view on each side of 
the road, as at Badminton in 
Gloucestershire ; and where no 
view was wanted, that side of 
the road was screened by a 
double row of trees, while the 
view on the other side was 
alternately opened up and shut 
out at regular intervals. But 
about the middle of the 
eighteenth century a change 
began to take place in orna- 
mental planting, and the sides 
were more freely opened up 
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without losing any of the com- 
pleteness of the vista in the 
straight line of the avenue 
itself. Hence but few lines of 
double avenues seem to have 
been planted after about that 
time; and the fashion changed 
still more when Brown intro- 
duced curved lines, and his fol- 
lowers imitated him in cruder 
fashion. 

In avenues forming straight 
lines it is very difficult to avoid 
a distinct suggestion of mon- 
otony if the length be great, 
for the receding trees always 
assume @ somewhat dwarfish 
appearance when the avenue 
extends for about half a mile; 
and this, of course, becomes all 
the more noticeable if the 
avenue be widely planted so as 
to stand well back from the 
roadway. But the width be- 
tween the central lines usually 
depends mainly on the total 
length and the magnitude of 
the house or other object at 
the end, and may vary from 
about thirty feet in a short 
avenue up to a hundred feet 
or more in a long one. And 
this sense of something like 
due proportion also determines 
the distance from tree to tree 
in the rows, which may vary 
from about ten to thirty feet 
in short avenues, up to from 
thirty to sixty or more in long 
ones, according to the kind of 
tree planted and the effect 
desired when the avenue grows 
up. Wide planting within 
the rows permits, of course, 
of finer and more orna- 
mental development than close 
setting; and this advantage 
is all the greater when the 
avenues are long and thrown 
well back from the roadway, 





or when conifers are planted, 
which require a free growing. 
space to attain their full orna- 
mental effect. Another ad- 
vantage of wide planting is 
that when the time comes, as 
come it must, that dead or 
decaying trees have to be re- 
placed, it is easier to raise up 
&@ younger generation without 
all too long a period of transi- 
tion. But wherever a close, 
umbrageous, narrow,  over- 
arching avenue be desired, then 
planting at from twelve to 
twenty feet makes the trees 
run up thickly and induces 
crown development laterally. 
While the choice of the trees 
in forming avenues depended to 
a great extent on the nature of 
the soil, as led to the replanta- 
tion with oak in the upper part 
of the Long Walk at Windsor, 
yet fashion and individual in- 
clination, of course, had a good 
deal to do with determining the 
kind of tree selected. But in 
the warmer southern and 
central parts of England elm, 
lime, and horse-chestnut were 
most frequently planted; and 
no avenues are more famous or 
have been visited by so many 
people as the elms at Windsor, 
the limes at Hampton Court, 
and the horse-chestnuts at 
Bushey Park, all in the vicinity 
of London. The Bushey Park 
avenues have during their 
flowering time long been one of 
the sights of the season, but 
many of the finest of the trees 
were unfortunately destroyed 
during the violent thunder- 
storm which took place on 
Tuesday, June 2, 1908, And 
another very fine avenue of 
elms and limes, some of which 
were over two hundred years 
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old, leading from the Norwich 
Gates to the royal residence at 
Sandringham in Norfolk, was 
so greatly damaged by the 
spring gales of 1908 that the 
trees left standing had to be 
cut down for replantation. 

William III. had the Dutch 
love of lime-trees: he planted 
the linden avenue fringing the 
“Long Water” at Hampton 
Court, and added the rows of 
limes to the horse - chestnut 
avenues at Bushey Park. {Both 
Cambridge and Oxford have 
beautiful avenues, though they 
are not very long. At Cam- 
bridge “the Backs” are mostly 
planted with elms, while at 
Oxford the more notable 
avenues are the limes at 
Trinity College and the elms 
forming the ‘‘Broad Walk” 
of Christchurch and “ Addi- 
son’s Walk” at Magdalen. 
But perhaps one of the quaint- 
est of short avenues is that at 
Rewley Abbey, consisting of a 
double row of ten elms on 
each side and one solitary tree 
standing apart, to symbolise 
the proper number of twenty 
Cistercian brethren and their 
abbot. In the cold north the 
lime-tree usually does best, and 
the long linden avenue at Blair- 
Athole is one of the finest in 
Scotland. At Dupplin Castle 
eight long beech avenues meet 
at one centre, 

Among coniferous trees many 
of the spruces and firs intro- 
duced from the Continent of 
Europe and from America 
have been planted with much 
success, as the isolated position 
enables them to assume their 
finest and thickest foliage. In 
their own way nothing can sur- 
pass the ornamental effect of 
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such shade-enduring and there- 
fore thickly-foliaged kinds as the 
common and the Sitka spruce 
and the Silver and the Douglas 
firs, while there is a fine avenue 
of Noble’s fir at Madresfield 
Court, near Worcester, and a 
cedar avenue of a quarter mile 
long at Whitton Park, Houns- 
low. Among the rarer kinds 
of evergreen broad-leaved trees 
there is a very fine avenue 
of holm oak at Courtown in 
Co. Wexford, Ireland, and a 
purple or copper beech avenue 
along the Stormontfield road 
near Scone, in Perthshire. 
But the tall and straight 
Lombardy poplar, the grena- 
dier among European trees, so 
common as a roadside avenue- 
tree in France, Holland, and 
Germany, has always been con- 
sidered much too formal for 
British taste; nor has the 
planting of roadsides with 
fruit -trees, as is usual in 
Central Germany, ever been 
adopted hitherto, even since 
County Councils have been in 
operation. For town planting, 
as for park ornamentation, the 
favourite trees for forming 
avenues used to be elm, horse- 
chestnut, and lime; but of 
recent years the plane-tree has 
come into chief favour through 
its singular resistance to the 
injurious action of the im- 
purities contained in the air of 
large cities. In all large towns 
its prevalence is now distinotly 
noticeable, and nowhere more 
so than in the royal and other 
parks in London, where arbori- 
culture is receiving great 


attention. 
Many of the old avenues 
formed from about two 


hundred to two hundred and 
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fifty years ago are now fast 
falling into decay, and fast 
losing their former power of 
resistance to strong gales. 
Hardly a storm passes over the 
country without causing some 
destruction among the older 
trees. And there is only one 
way of dealing with such cases 
— judicious replantation; for 
even careful pruning or lop- 
ping cannot alter the fact 
that when trees reach the 
stage of senile decay their days 
are numbered, and one must 
look to a younger generation 
to fulfil the desired object of 
beautifying our towns and our 
rural landscapes. We ma 

offer it libations of bullock’s 
blood, or pour chemical pre- 
parations into trenches dug 
around the roots of an aged 
tree; but though this may 
stimulate for the time being 
the vigour of its vegetation, it 
cannot give back the youthful 
energy that is lost for ever. 

In many of the new avenues 
that have been recently formed 
the old fashion of having two 
parallel rows of trees on each 
side of the central broadway 
has been reverted to. One of 
the newest of these is the 
recently planted plane - tree 
avenue of about half a mile in 
length running along the Mall 
from the Queen Victoria Me- 
morial to Spring Gardens. The 
main roadway is about sixty- 
six feet broad, and the inner of 
the two rows of trees on each 
side of it stands six feet back 
from the kerb, so that the 
space between these is about 
eighty feet, while the plane- 
trees themselves in each of the 
two parallel rows are set 
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twenty-four feet apart in either 
direction. That is to say, in 
each row the trees stand eight 
yards apart, and there is a 
promenading space of eight 
yards between the two rows, 
The breadth of eighty feet 
between the two inner lines is 
quite sufficient to give all the 
way up from Spring Gardens 
an ample view of the Memorial, 
together with its background, 
Buckingham Palace. And the 
only break in this avenue is 
about half way down, where 
the road branches off to Pall 
Mall in passing between St 
James's Palace and Marl- 
borough House. On the simi- 
lar avenue extending along 
the newly-cut broad road 
from the Memorial northwards 
across the Green Park to Picca- 
dilly the plane-trees are also set 
about twenty-four feet apart in 
the rows; but the distance be- 
tween each of the two outer 
rows is about thirty-six feet, 
or half as wide again as along 
the pavements of the Mall. 

No doubt in due course of 
time this newest of all our 
English avenues will become 
one of the most famous of 
them as regards the frequency 
of the royal processions and 
the number of illustrious per- 
sonages who will pass along 
it. Hardly a man or woman 
of any note in Britain but will 
pass below the shadow of these 
trees as they grow up; and it 
is even more certain that no 
foreign guest to the Court of 
St James will ever fail to be 
acclaimed along that broad 
and noble leaf - embowered 
thoroughfare. 

J. NISBET. 




















THE NEW JUNE. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


XVII.—TALES OF THD NIGHT. 


JOHN slept restlessly, and 
before midnight -was once 
more wideawake, His window 
had no curtain, and the light 
of a full moon was pouring 
into the room: the owls were 
no longer screeching close to the 
house, but from far up the hill 
came the ghostly voices of their 
more musical kindred, shout 
after shout quivering with the 
delight of their aérial chase. 

He looked out into the cool 
night: the great silver disk 
hung like a lantern just above 
the topmost ridge of the wood : 
the steep hillside was like a 
monstrous black wave silvered 
on all its feathery edges, never 
breaking, but always about to 
break and bury the whole 
world in fathomless darkness. 
Under it lay the smooth 
shallows of the bare little 
garden, a lawn grey-green and 
a path all white, along which 
ran a low wall whiter and 
colder still. Against this wall 
a figure leaned, as silent and 
motionless as the stones them- 
selves: rigid enough it looked 
in the moonlight to be mis- 
taken for a statue, and John, 
who knew well that it could 
be nothing less human than 


Nicholas, found himself gazing 
fixedly at the outline of the 
tall white cowl, and wondering 
whether the moment would 
ever come when he would see 
it move. 


It moved at last — very 
slightly, but the mood was 
broken. John dressed quickly 
and went down. He made 
what seemed to him a loud 
noise upon the path, but 
Nicholas did not stir. They 
leaned side by side against the 
wall, and for some time neither 
spoke a word. John’s mind 
no doubt was less at peace 
than his friend’s, for it was 
he who broke the silence at 
last. 

“Nicholas,” he asked in a 
voice subdued to the quiet 
that surrounded them, “what 
was the beginning of this 
feud?” 

Nicholas knew that he could 
only be thinking of the quarrel 
with the Staffords, but he 
paused so long before reply- 
ing that John was almost 
startled when the answer 
came. 

“Yes,” he said, “I will tell 
you. You won't thank me; 
possibly you won’t believe me: 
but you ought to have the 
chance.” 

He was silent again, as if 
collecting his thoughts. 

“JT wonder,” he said at last, 
“that you have not heard the 
story; but I suppose you were 
a child at the time. It is ten 
years old now, and no one cares 
to speak of it; but what has 
been sown must be reaped some 
day. Now listen and tell me 
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what you think. The king was 
at Beverley, on his way north 
against the Scots: he was a 
boy, of course, in the hands of 
his uncles. Both the Hollands 
were with him—Kent and 
Huntingdon, then Sir John— 
and many more, among them 
Lord Stafford and his son Sir 
Ralph, and a Bohemian knight 
who was over on a mission to 
the queen. They were quar- 
tered in the villages round, and 
it happened by ill-luck that 
the Bohemian was given a 
good house which Sir John 
Holland’s people had already 
marked, or claimed to have 
marked. Two of Holland’s 
squires went over to see about 
it: they found the knight just 
outside the village and had 
some words with him. The 
argument seems to have been 
conducted on strictly national 
lines: the Bohemian was smil- 
ing and unintelligible, and 
gesticulated a good deal; the 
Englishmen were very English 
—the elder of them doggedly 
refused to yield his point and 
declared that he would not 
leave the knight till he gave 
in, the younger one forgot his 
manners and ridiculed the 
foreigner’s broken English.” 

John changed his position : 
Nicholas took the movement 
for one of impatience. 

“T tell you all this at some 
length,” he said, “but I have 
a reason for doing so. I am 
drawing a picture: it is not 
my fault if it is not a pleasing 
one.” 

“No, no,” replied John, “ you 
mistake ; I was listening.” 

“While the scene was going 
on,” Nicholas continued, “two 
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archers happened to come up. 
They were Stafford’s men, and 
they, too, were quite English. 
They drew attention to the 
fact that the valiant squires 
were two against one, and also 
suggested that a little courtesy 
would be in place in dealing 
with a stranger and a fellow- 
countryman of the queen. 
The squires reminded them, in 
reply, that archers were per- 
sons of subordinate rank: to 
which they returned that this 
consideration did not trouble 
them at all, for their master, 
Sir Ralph Stafford, was any 
man’s equal, and was a friend 
of the Bohemian knight.” 

The ironical tone of the nar- 
rative did not escape John’s 
ear, but he made no comment. 

“The younger squire,” Nich- 
olas went on, “‘ thereupon re- 
membered his own rank and 
its advantages. He drew his 
sword and struck at the near- 
est archer, who had, he thought, 
no sufficient answer to this 
argument. The man, however, 
was holding his bow ready 
bent in his hand; he sprang 
back and laid an arrow on the 
string, then he cordially in- 
vited his adversary to a con- 
tinuance of the discussion on 
the same lines. The squire 
saw the weakness of his own 
point, and hesitated; but his 
companion, a man who never 
wastes time over speech or 
scruples, gave the word to 
charge, and they both ran in. 
The boy was instantly shot 
through the body: his friend 
carried him the whole way 
back to Beverley, but he was 
dead before they reached the 
town. 
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“The news of what had 
happened was brought to Staf- 
ford and Holland about the 
same time. It seemed not un- 
likely that both sides had been 
partly to blame: in such a 
case two lines are always open 
to be taken. Sir Ralph’s view 
perhaps hardly befitted his 
station: he merely told his 
man he would do his best for 
him if he kept quiet, and set 
out for Beverley at once to see 
what reparation he could make. 
Holland chose the more high- 
minded course: he undertook 
in plain language to be re- 
venged on the foreigner or to 
forfeit his soul if he failed, and 
rode off with a dozen men at 
his back to look for consolation 
of the one kind or the other. 
It was now late at night and 
quite dark: in a narrow lane 
he saw horsemen approaching. 
Their leader, in answer to a 
question, gave his name as 
Ralph Stafford. Holland drew 
at once, and judging it unnec- 
essary to give a young and 
inexperienced swordsman the 
trouble of defending himself, 
especially in the dark, he put 
an end to the quarrel, so far as 
Sir Ralph was concerned, with 
a single blow, and returned to 
Beverley, where he took sanc- 
tuary in the House of St 
John. 

“Next day, after burying 
his son, the Earl of Stafford 
with fifty or sixty of his 
friends came to the king and 
demanded justice. Holland’s 
people complained at the same 
time of the loss of a valuable 
squire. The king undertook 
to give satisfaction to both 
parties: he took formal pos- 
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session of Holland’s estates as 
a security and made him found 
three chaplaincies at Langley ; 
then gave him back his pro- 
perty and added as much 
again, married him to Lan- 
caster’s daughter, and ap- 
pointed him Constable of the 
Spanish expedition; on his 
return he gave him more land 
and the Earldom of Hunting- 
don. So you see neither party 
came away empty - handed ; 
some thought the balance 
seemed a little heavier on one 
side than the other; but it 
must be remembered that the 
Earl of Stafford, from an ex- 
aggerated sense of discipline, 
neglected to press his claims 
during the whole time the 
army was in Scotland, while 
the Hollands showed untiring 
diligence in strengthening the 
hands of justice.” 

The story overclouded John’s 
mind with a storm of doubt, 
akin to that which had troublea 
his horizon on the hill that 
afternoon. He was accustomed 
to the irony which his friend 
almost invariably used, whether 
in a humorous or 4 severer 
mood: but there was one 
phrase here which had lit up 
the tumult of his thoughts 
like a lightning flash, and 
seemed to have burnt itself 
upon his brain. The elder of 
the two squires—the one upon 
whom the guilt of both these 
violent deaths mainly rested 
—how had Nicholas spoken 
of him? ‘A man who never 
wastes time over speech or 
scruples.” The description 
was only too vivid: and the 
word “wastes” brought it 
terribly near. 
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“You spoke of the squire 
as though you still knew him.” 

To this Nicholas returned 
no reply. John waited long, 
and tried more than once to 
see the expression upon his 
companion’s face; but the 
monk’s head was sunk upon 
his breast, and not even the 
outline of his features could 
be distinguished in the deep 
shadow beneath his cowl. 
“Was it Swynnerton?” John 
knew in his heart that he was 
answered : this silence was an 
assent to his worst fear, louder 
than words, and a kind of 
despairing impulse drove him 
to heap his own misery higher 
still. 

“T have a story, too, that 
I must tell you,” he said; “I 
have kept it from you for 
more than a year, but I knew, 
after what you said this after- 
noon, that I couldn’t hide it 
much longer — it has often 
troubled me. 

“Two years ago, when 
Savage and Swynnerton were 
still unmarried, Savage came 
to me one day and told me 
that Roger’s lady had agreed 
to marry him at once if he 
could get her divorced from 
Villeneuve. The only difficulty 
was the expense: the amount 
it would cost to send the 
petition to Rome and present 
it and get it through was 
quite beyond anything Roger 
could raise. Savage proposed 
that he and I should find the 
money between us: I was 
pleased with the idea of doing 
something for Roger that he 
couldn’t do for himself, and 
I knew that I should be help- 
ing on Savage, too, with his 
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own affair, for Roger and he 
had made a bargain to back 
each other. The business wag 
not easy, but it was done, and 
Swynnerton was married, ag 
you remember, and went to 
live at his wife’s place in 
Staffordshire. You remember, 
too, how he was arrested not 
long afterwards on suspicion 
of having been concerned in 
the death of Sir John Ipstones, 
There was very little evidence 
available, and when Parlia- 
ment had risen Huntingdon 
got him released, the charge 
was dropped, and to this 
moment no one has ever known 
the truth.” 

‘“T have,” said Nicholas from 
the sombre shadow of his hood. 

John started. “Since when?” 
he asked. “Who told you?” 

‘“‘ Yourself: to-night,” replied 
the voice from the shadow. 

It was clear enough: the 
story of Stafford’s death had 
been purposely told so as to 
throw Swynnerton’s figure into 
relief, and John saw that his 
own evident anxiety about one 
crime had confirmed suspicions 
as to the other, long dormant 
but never forgotten. The 
whole drama of his own story 
came before him as a hideous 
picture, and he felt relief in 
the thought that henceforth 
he would not have to look at 
it alone; he was in haste to 
put it all before his friend. 

“The boys had gone to 
Conway with Huntingdon,” he 
said,—“ I have lied a hundred 
times to keep them from know- 
ing where I was that night. 
We two—Savage and I—had 
leave for a week, as we were 
so near home. We met Swyn- 
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nerton by arrangement at a 
small inn near Cannock. At 
dinner he told us that Ipstones 
was going up to London to 
take his seat in the House, 
and would be passing close to 
where we were that same 
afternoon, with four or five 
men with him. He meant to 
challenge him for his disgrace- 
ful treatment of Maud Swyn- 
nerton, Roger’s cousin—he had 
shut her up and plundered 
her and married her to his 
wretched son. It sounded like 
a chance of hard fighting, and 
Savage and I agreed to stand 
by him. We left the inn after 
dinner and went a mile or two 
to some cross roads; there we 
waited in the side road; it 
began to get towards dusk, 
but no one came. It was a 
sunless January day: I thought 
it would soon be too dark for 
fighting and I said so, but I 
couldn’t get a word out of 
Swynnerton, and Savage only 
laughed. 

“ At last we heard the sound 
of hoofs: across the angle of 
the roads we saw a single fig- 
ure close to us, and we could 
tell by the clatter behind that 
others were following at some 
little distance. We trotted 
out of our side road at a mod- 
erate pace, as if we were on 
an errand of our own, and 
found ourselves just half-way 
between the leader and his 
men. I began to wonder what 
was to be the-next move; and 
then, suddenly it was all over. 
Swynnerton pushed on, leav- 
ing us between himself and 
the servants behind: he over- 
took Ipstones almost directly 
and called his name. Ipstones 
VOL, CLXXXIV.—NO. MCXV. 
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looked round over his right 
shoulder and began to pull up; 
Swynnerton crossed behind him 
to the left side of the road; at 
the same moment he pulled 
out his sword, and when 
Ipstones laid his hand on his 
own hilt Swynnerton drove at 
him: he took him full under 
the left arm, just as his own 
point was clearing the scab- 
bard. We were level with 
them in a moment, not know- 
ing quite what had happened, 
though we guessed it all from 
what we could see against the 
sky: as we came up to Swyn- 
nerton the other horse turned 
off to the right, and the rider 
fell from his saddle on to the 
strip of grass by the roadside. 
We all three wheeled round 
and sat there to see what was 
going on: Ipstones’ men had 
halted in a line on the other 
side, and two of them had 
dismounted to lift him up. 
They propped him with his 
back against a bush and began 
to search for the wound: the 
little light there was was be- 
hind us, and we could see them 
better than they could see us, 
The other men seemed to be 
opening saddle-bags for things 
to make a bandage: they none 
of them offered to attack us, 
but the nearest fellow, who 
was kneeling by his master, 
said in a voice of dreadful 
indignation and hate, ‘What 
sort of fighting do you call 
that?’ We didn’t answer, 
but Swynnerton leaned over 
and jerked the dying man’s 
sword towards them with the 
point of his own. The man 
took it up and drew the blade 
through the fingers y his left 
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hand. Then he spoke even 
more bitterly, ‘Ay! but it’s-a 
clean one, this!’ I can’t tell 
you how miserable I felt when 
I heard those words: I have 
never forgotten them. I felt 
that the whole world must be 
hating us in the same way; 
and I must have been uncon- 
sciously turning to go, for 
Swynnerton suddenly caught 
my rein and held it: he 
hooked Savage’s, too, with his 
sword hand, and we stayed 
there without a word. At 
last the gasping stopped, and 
I could see that Ipstones was 
sinking slowly down. Then 
Swynnerton pushed his horse 
in front of mine, and dragged 
Savage round with him so 
as to wheel the three of us 
at once: we went off at a 
gallop, and no one spoke until 
we reached the inn we had 
started from. There was a 
bright light in the window 
now, and the house looked so 
quiet and full of comfort that 
it seemed as if we had only 
to go in and everything could 
be put back as it was in the 
morning. But when I drew 
up, Swynnerton caught my 
rein again—he must have been 
on the look-out—and said, 
‘Come on, you fool!’ and we 
rode on, down one black lane 
after another, till I was utterly 
lost.” 

He stopped abruptly: the 
more dreadful the story be- 
came the more ineffectually 
he seemed to be telling it: in 
the effort to convey the feel- 
ing of horror which was im- 
pressed upon his own mind, 
his voice had become strained 
and toneless, 
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“Tt is no use going on,” he 
said, “you know it all now.” 

Nicholas raised himself from 
the wall on which he had been 
leaning, and turned towards 
his companion. 

“Very much alike, the two 
stories, aren’t they?” He 
spoke in a brisk, almost cheer- 
ful voice. 

“It is ghastly,” replied John. 

“It is, rather,” said Nicholas, 
“but I think you take an un- 
reasonable view of it, all the 
same,—a view which you 
would find it very difficult to 
defend.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
John, astonished and almost 
indignant. 

“Well, take Swynnerton’s 
case,” replied Nicholas in the 
same tone of perfect simplic- 
ity. “What fault do you 
find with him? He kills his 
enemy, you say, on a dark and 
lonely road, without giving 
him a word of warning or any 
chance of defending himself. 
Now you see something cow- 
ardly in that, I imagine?” 

**So do you,” retorted John. 

“Not at all: Swynnerton is 
a man of principle, and his 
courage is beyond question, as 
you know very well, Itis your 
own weakness that makes you 
disloyal to your friend. Look 
straight at the question as it 
came before him: he must get 
this divorce: to do that, he 
must make his bargain with 
Savage: the only way in which 
he could repay Savage was by 
removing Ipstones: the fairer 
the fight the greater the risk 
of failure: murder was the only 
effective and certain method.” 

“In other words,” said John, 
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“if you desire the end you 
desire the means, especially 
when there is only one way 
open. But you may give up 
the end, if the means are im- 


possible.” 
“Give up?” said the quiet 
reasonable voice. ‘ You forget. 


Do you seriously mean that 
a@ man is to give up, for ex- 
traneous considerations, his 
own will, the very essence of 
his life as man, the quality by 
which his place in the world is 
determined and maintained? 
Once admit that possibility 
and you are defeated from the 
beginning: there is no loss to 
which you will not submit, no 
competitor to whom you will 
not surrender.” 

John knew his friend too well 
to mistake his meaning, how- 
ever paradoxically he might 
express it: he knew also that 
in a life-long conversation like 
theirs there could be no rounded 
and satisfying conclusions. 

“T’m too tired to think it 
out now,” he said; “let us go 
to bed.” 

They walked slowly to the 
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house: at the door they halted 
again. 

“There's one thing,” said 
John; “we were going a bit 
off the main track. It was 
chiefly revenge that Swynner- 
ton wanted, and Huntingdon 
was thinking of nothing else.” 

“No matter,” replied the 
other. ‘ Revenge, too, is some- 
thing that we owe to our pur- 
pose. It is the impulse to 
remove what has once thwarted 
us and may thwart us again: 
the desire to restore the humi- 
liated will—in the common 
phrase, to get back our own. 
You could not give up revenge.” 

“ Nicholas ! ” 

“Very well: then you will 
be putting back the clock and 
returning from the Age of 
Power to the Age of Obliga- 
tion.” 

“You don’t advise me,” said 
John. 

“T? I am one of the 
cowards, the defeated: I sur- 
rendered long ago, and my 
place is in my cell. I walk 
in terror till I am _ there 
again.” 


XVIII.—STEALING A MARCH. 


John woke next morning in 
a@ very different mood. It 
would not be fair to say that 
he had forgotten the story 
which Nicholas had wrung from 
him in the hour of darkness, 
but it had certainly for the 
time receded into the back- 
ground of his thoughts. It 
was really with the future 
rather than the past that his 
conscience was mainly con- 
cerned : he dreaded not so much 





the memory of a crime already 
committed as the possibility 
that he might be led to take 
part in acts of the same kind 
in the struggle which he knew 
was coming nearer every day. 
To that struggle he actually 
looked forward,—in spite of all 
that Nicholas had been saying 
for months past he longed to 
put into blows the loyalty which 
he had no other way of express- 
ing,—but the natural chivalry 
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of his character and his thirst 
for honourable distinction de- 
manded a fight against odds 
and the fairest of tactics. If 
he held to those conditions, as 
he was determined to do, he 
need not trouble himself so 
much for the present about the 
character or antecedents of 
those with whom he was forced 
to associate. It was, moreover, 
becoming more and more prob- 
able that his own young lord 
would shortly take an import- 
ant place in the inner council 
of the king’s party, and though 
he knew himself to be the 
stronger character, he felt that 
to have such a friend in some 
sort depending upon him would 
be an additional safeguard and 
support to his own resolve. 

These were good reasons, if 
he had been in need of reasons, 
for giving himself up to the 
free enjoyment of another 
summer’s day, and his first 
waking thought was all of 
pleasures to come. 

He had promised that his 
party should leave the moor 
for the Inglebys; it was for- 
tunate that Tom had himself 
been seized with the same idea, 
or the undertaking might have 
proved a difficult one to fulfil, 
but the way was now clear for 
his second move. He had been 
interested in the two archers, 
and without knowing why, or 
how much he wished it, he saw 
an opportunity of renewing the 
acquaintance so oddly made 
the evening before. The Staf- 
ford feud loomed vaguely in 
his mind as the cause of his 
interest ; but if he had looked 
more closely he would have 
seen that his thought actually 
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reflected not the slender grace 
of Lady Joan but the tall 
angry goddess of the grey 
eyes, who had lashed and 
healed him with a touch un- 
like any he had known. 

His first care was to inquire 
what the rest of the party 
were planning. Edmund was 
starting with the falconer to 
make purchases in Northaller- 
ton. Nicholas was reading in 
the garden: either of them 
would be glad of his company 
or, evidently, quite content 
without it. Tom had taken a 
hasty breakfast and gone out, 
—down the road, said Edmund 
vaguely. John was master of 
himself and his opportunity. 

He, too, started by strolling 
down the road, with an air of 
indecision; but he soon strayed 
off into the fields on the right, 
and in ten minutes was exactly 
opposite the gap in the hedge 
through which he had seen 
that volley discharged twelve 
hours ago. The ladies had 
forgotten to pick up their 
arrows: if he could find them, 
as he had no doubt of doing, 
they would serve him as an ex- 
cuse for the meeting on which 
he had set his heart. 

He walked up the field to- 
wards the wood without find- 
ing anything: climbed over 
the fence and placed himself 
in the position of the archers, 
marked the line of their shot 
and followed it up with ex- 
treme care. Thirty paces— 
nothing; fifty— nothing; 4 
hundred —surely they could 
not have chanced their arrows 
on so long a flight, especially 
at dusk. At last, after cover- 
ing the whole ground half a 
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dozen times, he decided that 
some of the farm people must 
have been before him; and 
then only did he recollect that 
on his first approach he had 
seen, while lifting his head for 
a moment to look for the gap, 
a man’s figure moving along 
the woodland path on the 
other side of the hedge. Who- 
ever it might have been it was 
far too late to think of over- 
taking him now, and as John 
climbed once more through the 
fence and began to walk the 
green and gold arcade of the 
sylvan cloister, he fell to de- 
vising some other excuse which 
would facilitate his second in- 
trusion into Diana’s presence. 
Several more or less happy 
speeches occurred to him as he 
passed along the woodside, and 
filled his mind while he climbed 
the steep slope of the hill down 
which Nicholas had led him so 
breathlessly the day before ; 
but his thoughts were unusu- 
ally wayward this morning, 
and he had not yet decided, 
when he reached the terrace- 
walk at the top, behind which 
pretext he really meant to 
shelter his confusion. 

Now he was once more at 
the spot where he had sat with 
Nicholas: once more Arncliffe 
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lay beneath him, with the 
morning shadows drawing in 
beneath the wall of the moated 
garden; but beautiful as it 
was, he turned his back on 
the westward view, and made 
for the long roll of the moor 
on the reverse slope of the 
ridge. 

Here, too, he saw no trace of 
those for whom he was looking; 
until at last, moving knee-deep 
through the sea of heather, he 
came to a place where the 
plateau broke suddenly away 
downhill. There, not ten yards 
below him, was all that he 
sought—and more: to the left 
stood a patient group of ponies, 
falconers, and keepers; to the 
right, reclining and almost 
sunken among the purple bil- 
lows, lay the huntress maids. 
Both were unaware of his ap- 
proach, for both were laugh- 
ing quietly, with kind eyes 
shining upon a young man 
who occupied a convenient 
boulder seat opposite to them. 

“Tom!” 

The young man did not hear 
the exclamation: he was talk- 
ing gaily, and in his right 
hand he grasped two bird- 
bolts, which were evidently 
furnishing the subject of his 
discourse. 


XIX.—STUTTERVILLE’S HOLIDAY. 


“Here they are,” he was 
saying as John approached, 
“and there he is,” he added, 
brandishing the arrows in one 
hand while with the other 
he pointed at his astonished 
squire, 

John took off his cap in 


silence: he had not a word to 
say, for he felt that he was 
among total strangers. The 
ladies were not the ladies he 
had met overnight, though 
they were very like them, and 
Tom was entirely changed 
from any Tom he had ever 
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known before. This was 
neither his pupil nor his lord, 
but a sprightly young man 
with a ready manner and a 
fluent tongue, master of the 
situation, which indeed he 
seemed to have created, pleased 
with himself and pleasing to 
those who listened to him. 

“Good morning, sir,” he 
said, bowing in response to 
John. “You are evidently a 
stranger in these parts: do you 
care about sport? Will you 
join us? Or are you looking 
for something you have lost? 
No? then I insist; let us in- 
troduce ourselves.” 

He turned to the ladies, who 
followed his rattle with uncon- 
cealed enjoyment. “This,” he 
said, waving the arrows at 
the taller of them, “is our hos- 
tess, Margot, the daughter of 
Malvoisin, a neighbouring 
magnate with an expressive 
name. This is her distinguished 
guest, the Lady Bienvenue 
L’Estrange; and my brother 
and I—he is not here just now 
—are known as the Stutter- 
villes: we owe the appellation 
partly to our ancestors and 
partly to the elegant taste of 
the Demoiselle de Malvoisin in 
her younger days. It com- 
memorates, I understand, a 
personal defect.” 

“No, no,” laughed Margot, 
‘a personal charm.” 

“Ah!” replied the Stutter- 
ville gentleman, ‘the times are 
changed for the better; we 
used to smart five years ago 
for what is now a charm.” He 
laid his hand on his heart and 
bowed. 

Margot laughed. “But 
the charm,” said her friend, 
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turning to her, “is one which 
apparently he does not possess,” 


“Oh, I will p-p-practise,” 
said Tom quickly. The Lady 
Bienvenue had not spoken 
directly to him, nor did he 
look at her while he replied; 
but they seemed to interest 
each other, John thought, and 
Tom was certainly in the right 
vein : he had made an astonish- 
ing advance in a very short 
time, for this lady was not, like 
the other, an old friend or 
enemy of childish days. On 
the contrary she was—but the 
tragic story that had seemed 
so real at midnight under the 
cold moon had now no more 
terror in it than any other 
ancient tale of the dead cen- 
turies ; reality was here, where 
the warm sun lulled every feel- 
ing but those of youth and 
kindliness, and something sang 
in the blood with a music like 
that of the bees that hummed 
in myriads along the heather. 

“You have not told us your 
name, sir,’ said the Lady 
Bienvenue. She had neither 
Margot’s stature nor her rich 
voice, but John felt instantly, 
as she spoke to him for the first 
time, that he was receiving a 
command. Her small face with 
its dark-pencilled eyebrows and 
clear-cut features seemed to ex- 
press a character of imperious 
refinement, .and he hesitated to 
reply, feeling his wit too clumsy 
for what was demanded of him. 

“My lord,” he began tenta- 
tively, looking towards Tom. 

‘You mistake,” said that 
young gentleman, “there are 
no lords here: my name is 
Stutterville, plain Thomelin 
Stutterville; and now I seem 
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to remember you. Are you 
not John Armiger, and haven’t 
I seen you going about in the 
company of a monk? By the 
way, were you with him when 
he interrupted these ladies out 
shooting yesterday ?” 

John rebelled at this: the 
jest was a shameless one, 

“That was not the first or 
the worst interruption they 
had to complain of,” he said. 

“So it appears,” replied 
Tom, quite unabashed; “the 
young Hollands seem to be 
staying here, with a squire who 
rather magnifies his office; but 
I understand that they do not 
intend to press their claim.” 

“Their father will be inter- 
ested to hear that,” retorted 
John. 

“He will not hear it,” said 
the other,—‘‘no one will ven- 
ture to tell him.” 

The Lady Bienvenue smiled 
serenely, but Margot’s brow 
clouded and she made a diver- 
sion by springing up. 

“Shall we make a start?” 
she asked ; “we are losing the 
day.” 

The keepers were called, the 
ladies mounted, and the sport 
began. It was not very suc- 
cessful: the moor belonging to 
this manor was not a large 
one, though it formed part of 
an immense extent of heather 
and bracken, rolling away to 
the east over the Cleveland 
Hills, Part of the ground had 
been disturbed the day before, 
and the Arncliffe end, though 
it was better stocked and less 
steep than the rest, was deeper 
in heather and more marshy 
at the bottom, so that the 
ponies had no easy time of it, 
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and were often quite unable 
to follow a good flight. But 
the day was perfect and the 
party very conveniently bal- 
anced—Stutterville attending 
on the Lady Bienvenue and 
Margot falling to John’s share 
—so that all went well, and 
when the whole company 
climbed the slope again at 
noon and sat down to the 
dinner which was waiting for 
them, nothing was heard but 
fervent, if commonplace, ex- 
pressions of satisfaction. 

They sat this time in a 
hollow among the high bracken, 
out of which Margot made four 
wide-brimmed hats. 

“We are almost unrecognis- 
able,” said Tom, as he fitted 
one on and looked at the 
others. 

“Very true,” replied John; 
“JT doubt if our best friends 
would know us.” 

Margot gave him a quick 
glance of understanding, but 
Tom ignored the remark. He 
was settling himself very com- 
fortably in a kind of cushioned 
seat among the heather tufts. 

“This is about as good a 
day as I have ever seen,” he 
said. 

“That, too, may prove to 
be very true,” thought John: 
this time he did not say it 
aloud, for Margot’s grey eyes 
were already speaking to his, 
and a very faint smile lit them 
for a moment. She looked 
away and a cloud followed: 
John wondered whether she was 
really thinking his thoughts, 
which included a considerable 
amount of misgiving. The 
company was well met, but 
the future lay in harder hands 
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than theirs: it might be wise 
not to run on too fast. 

“T don’t see,” remarked 
Tom, looking up into the cloud- 
less sky, “why we shouldn’t do 
this every day.” 

The Lady Bienvenue left the 
reply to her hostess. Margot 
laughed a little consciously. 

** Don’t you?” she said; “I’m 
afraid Ido. I know this moor 
better than you. After these 
two days there will be nothing 
on it till some kind neighbour 
has put the birds back again. 
Besides,” she added, “you for- 
get you are engaged to the 
Colvilles for to-morrow.” 

‘*How do you know that?” 
asked Tom in great surprise. 

Margot smiled with mis- 
chievous enjoyment. “I know 
because they told me so.” 

“ Are you going, too?” 

She laughed outright. “Oh, 
no! they have more tact than 
that: they said the Hollands 
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would be there, and asked us 
to come any other day we 
liked. You see they know 
nothing of our recent acquaint- 
ances the Stuttervilles.” 

“Recent!” said Tom indig- 
nantly. “TI’ll see Colville my- 
self; what has the Hollands’ 
business to do with him?” 

At this moment a high 
falsetto shout was heard: it 
was the keeper hallooing in 
answer to some one on the 
ridge above. Margot rose to 
ask what the noise meant, 
and John sprang up to follow 
her. 

“It is your friend,” she said, 
turning to him as he scrambled 
up out of the hollow: and 
there in fact was the massive 
figure of Nicholas, white 
against the high line of the 
wood, and beginning to move 
towards them over the quiver- 
ing purple of the long sun- 
burnt slope. 


XX.—THE LINE OF DIVISION. 


John’s first thought was one 
of fear: some accident must 
have happened to Edmund. 
No other reason that he could 
think of would have hurried 
Nicholas out to follow them 
so far at the hottest time of 
the day, when an hour or two 
more would have brought them 
home to him in the ordinary 
course. Something of the 
same kind was no doubt pass- 
ing through Tom’s mind, too: 
his light manner was gone, 
and after a moment’s reflection 
he turned away with a hasty 
word of excuse and started 
up the hill to meet Nicholas. 


He walked quickly, with his 
head bent; Lady Joan looked 
after him with unconcealed 
sympathy. In this mood her 
face lost the air of command 
and took on an expression of 
childlike gentleness. It was 
not only John who was touched 
by her look; he saw Margot’s 
eyes dwell on her for an in- 
stant with adoring tenderness, 
and then glance round at him 
as if to see whether he, too, 
knew what beauty was. 

They all three watched in 
silence — patiently at first, 
while Tom climbed the hill 
and Nicholas came more slowly 
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down it: impatiently enough 
afterwards, when the meeting 
was accomplished and Tom 
appeared to be asking one 
uestion after another with- 
out thinking to relieve their 
anxiety. 

At last he recollected them, 
turned, and waved his hand, 
shouting: “It’s all right; 
there’s nothing the matter,” 
and he and the monk came 
down the slope together, still 
talking earnestly. 

“A letter from my father,” 
he called out again, as he drew 
nearer, and added when he 
reached the little camp, “An 
end to our holiday: we must 
go south to-morrow.” 

A feeling of constraint 
gripped the whole party at 
once. The happy hour of 
romance and _ irresponsibility 
was over: the gay and gallant 
youth named Stutterville had 
vanished, and down the flowery 
path by which he had gone 
from them another had come, 
& grave and grown man, a 
Holland, one about whose 
affairs they could ask no ques- 
tions, and to whom they could 
offer no sympathy: even John 
was tongue-tied in the presence 
of the two girls. Girls they 
were now: for the breath from 
the outer world, which had 
summoned their friend of a 
moment since to join the busi- 
ness of men, seemed to have 
taken from them half their 
power and confidence, and to 
have left them pathetically 
young and helpless. John 
looked at them with an impulse 
of protection, and then remem- 
bered that henceforward he be- 
longed once more to the hostile 
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party, and was, moreover, not 
in @ position to think of pro- 
teocting anybody. 

“T think,” said Tom to him, 
in the tone of one making a 
decision, “that you had better 
go on home at once with 
Nicholas: there will be a good 
many things to do.” 

“T am afraid,” said Lady 
Joan, without looking at her 
friend, “it is time we were 
going, too.” 

Margot and John fell behind 
the others as they moved off. 
‘It doesn’t take long, does it,” 
she said, “to turn you and me 
into servants again?” She 
nodded towards the mistress 
who had been her equal and 
her guest a moment ago. 

“We need not grudge them 
that,” John replied ; “the same 
change turns them back into 
enemies.” 

“Does it?” she asked, and 
then added, almost to herself, 
“T wonder.” 

John wished he knew which 
way her thought was inclining. 
“Perhaps,” he said, “you have 
not heard the whole story ?” 

The grey eyes looked re- 
proachfully at him. “The 
story ?” she said in a low voice. 
“You don’t wish to keep that 
alive?” 

“ How could you think it?” 
he replied. ‘We should never 
meet again.” 

“To be quite frank,” she said, 
“do you see how they are to 
meet again?” 

“T do not; but—to be quite 
frank—I intend that they 
shall.” 

“T wonder if you are right.” 

He was surprised : her doubt 
was evidently serious. “Surely 
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you hate these factions?” he 
asked. 

“The story is an old one,” 
she replied, “it ought to have 
been forgotten long ago: but I 
am afraid the division goes 
deeper than that.” 

“Deeper?” —the horror of 
last night was in his voice. 

She looked at him with a 
quick flash of sympathetic 
approval. 

“T know what you mean, 
but I am right, too. A crime 
may be repented, or forgiven, 
a difference of principle can- 
not.” 

He thought for a moment, 
then stopped short and turned 
to face her, with an exclama- 
tion of dismay. 

“No,” she said, “don’t ask 
me—I was dreaming: it is just 
a dream I have at times, that 
a horrible choice must be made 
between wronging one man or 
a whole nation. It is a night- 
mare,” she went on, looking 
earnestly at him, “and I am 
the only dreamer who suffers 
from it—remember that.” 

“T understand,” said John, 
and they walked on again. 
But there came into his mind 
the recollection of the monk’s 
words: Nicholas, too, was the 
king’s man only “so long as 
he holds of his overlord.” He 
spoke his thought aloud. 

“There are others who are 
troubled by that nightmare.” 

“Not you?” she cried, with 
unmistakable apprehension in 
her voice, 

“No, certainly not,” he an- 
swered quickly; “but you speak 
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as if Would you not wish 
me to agree with you?” 

“To hesitate, to change, to 
betray? When I dream that 
you are all wrong, my only 
comfort is to feel that you 
believe yourselves right.” 

‘We do,” said John eagerly, 
‘*T should like to argue it with 

ou.” 

She smiled faintly and shook 
her head. “No, one can’t — 
argue about such things.” 

“Then what can we do?” 

“We can feel about them, 
and we can fight—if it comes 
to that.” 

“T don’t think it will come 
to that—for us at any rate;” 
he pointed across the ridge, 
on which they were now walk- 
ing, to the terrace-path where 
Lady Joan was waiting for 
her, and Tom was prolonging 
his farewell. 

Margot’s eyes grew soft as 
she looked. The cloud came 
back when she turned to him 
again. “You have forgotten 
what I was saying: a quarrel 
can be ended, but not a cause. 
We are still on opposite sides.” 

This was not exactly what 
John wished at parting: but 
there was comfort in it, too. 
As he went silently down the 
hill, while Tom developed his 
conjectures upon the meaning 
of their move, he realised the 
service this girl had done him. 
His eyes had been filled to 
confusion with the splendours 
and cruelties of the New June: 
he could now look beyond 
them—she had given him back 
the power to see the king. 
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XXL—THE BURIAL OF DE VERE, 


The ceremony for which 
King Richard was gathering 
his partisans together was a 
singular one, characteristic of 
him and of no other monarch 
in our history. It was now 
seven years since the most in- 
timate and trusted companion 
of his youth, Robert de Vere, 
had been hunted from the 
kingdom by Gloucester’s fac- 
tion: it was three since he had 
died in exile. That Richard 
should still remember his dead 
friend was surprising only to 
those who habitually misunder- 
stood him: they refused to 
believe that a warm heart 
could beat under so many fan- 
tastic changes of apparel, or 
that a constant and deadly 
purpose could be the hidden 
warp upon which the ever- 
varying moods they saw were 
woven. But even to his near- 
est associates the method of 
this commemoration was unex- 
pected, and the significance of 
it came as a revelation. 

De Vere had been buried in 
Louvain, where he died; but 
by Richard’s order the body 
had been secretly embalmed, 
and now, when he judged that 
his time had come, the king 
had decreed to the dead the 
public honours so long over- 
due. If he could not revoke 
death, he could at least annul 
the years—the most high, 
mighty, and puissant Prince, 
Robert, Earl of Oxford, Mar- 
quis of Dublin, and Duke of 
Treland, should lie in state, 
as if he had but yesterday 
departed out of this transitory 





life, and be laid to rest among 
his ancestors, as though he 
had never for a moment 
stooped his pride or fled from 
the country of his birth. It 
was not for the first or the 
last time that Richard so de- 
sired to call back yesterday. 
It was long past midnight 
when the funeral procession 
began to move through the 
little town of Earl’s Colne: 
the September moon had set, 
but the sky was bright with 
stars: the streets were full of 
a multitude of shadows, some 
motionless, some drifting from 
darkness to darkness, but all 
silent as the inhabitants of a 
voiceless world. Through the 
centre of the crowd, two and 
two, two and two, in a seem- 
ingly endless line, wound the 
train of mourners, visible only 
as a march of phantoms, for 
every one of them was cov- 
ered from head to foot with 
a single long black robe, the 
hood of which was drawn so 
far forward as to bury the 
face entirely out of sight. 
The space in front of the 
Priory was clear, and guarded 
by @ company of archers: 
they, too, were all in black, 
and stood in a rigid square 
as motionless as the stone 
figures upon a reredos. Above 
them, minute by minute, a 
single bell clanged with a 
note of cold and lonely re- 
membrance. But now the 
head of the procession had 
reached the west door: the 
tolling ceased, and when John 
in his turn drew near to 
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enter, the De Profundis was 
already being chanted within. 
He passed slowly up the 
sombre nave, where hanging 
lamps cast shadows of strange 
forms among the arches, and 
seemed rather to carve than 
to dissipate the solid darkness ; 
but the choir was bright with 
long lines of candles, and be- 
fore the high altar stood the 
bier in an island of light. 
Below it was an open grave; 
at one side of the grave knelt 
the king, all in black, but un- 
hooded, and wearing a gold 
crown; at the other side, op- 
posite to him, and also kneel- 
ing, was his nephew, the 
young Lord Thomas Holland, 
in full armour, with a long 
white mantle floating back- 
wards from his shoulders. 
The choir stalls, in the lowest 
of which John was placed, had 
been set aside for the mourners 
who headed the procession : 
rank and wealth were theirs, 
no doubt, but in this house of 
the dead there was nothing but 
their place to distinguish them 
from the crowd beyond the 
screen; all alike were black- 
robed, veiled, and silent. The 
office was sung by an unseen 
choir, placed behind curtains 
under the walls of the chancel ; 
the voices were those of men, 
and it might have seemed easy 
to believe that they alone were 
living, and the rest of the 
church filled with the ghosts 
of a departed generation. But 
John was conscious of a very 
different impression, which 
grew more and more strongly 
upon him as the long service 
proceeded. He knew as he 
looked around him that among 
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this silent and indistinguishable 
company, though they were 
clothed with garments of death 
and stood with their feet among 
tombs, there was beating a life 
that was more and not less full 
than the life of the daylight 
world. If they had no voices 
of their own, it was because a 
single voice, a single gesture, 
could speak for them all: if 
they had merged their indi- 
viduality under this strange 
sameness of apparel, it was to 
symbolise the unity of the feel- 
ing which had brought them 
there. What, then, was that 
feeling ?—for he knew, too, 
with a continually deepening 
certainty, that there was some- 
thing more between these 
sombre figures than a com- 
munity of sorrow: there was 
also an intense oneness of ex- 
pectation. What was the 
secret prayer upon these dumb 
lips? For what were they 
looking, these veiled eyes that 
watched an open grave? He 
could not answer, though he 
knew that he himself was a 
sharer in their hope; a vague 
dread haunted him that he was 
in the presence of a spirit more 
terrible than death: evil and 
good it seemed to be at once, 
and he feared it, though he 
longed for the moment of its 
manifestation. 

The night wore slowly away : 
after the Miserere came the 
solemn Responsory: after the 
Responsory the Matins for the 
Dead, with Nocturnes and 
Lauds: after the Benedictus 
the Antiphon of the Resurrec- 
tion, the Prayer for Absolu- 
tion, and the Celebration of the 
Mass. The candles were burn- 
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ing dim: the air of the church 
was cold and earthy, but the 
pulse of expectation was beat- 
ing higher and higher. 

“Enter not into judgment,” 
prayed the Archbishop, stand- 
ing at the foot of the bier; 
and a long silence followed the 
Amen. ‘Then, like a ray of 
pure white light, a single voice 
of extraordinary power and 
beauty pierced the stillness of 
the shadows. ‘“Jibera me, 
Domine,” it sang, “de morte 
eterna,” and then the full 
choir closed round it: but all 
through the chant that one 
voice rang in John’s ears above 
the rest, and as he listened a 
vision came to him that was 
like a dream within a dream. 
A floating veil of incense as- 
cended in dusky clouds against 
the blaze of the candles on the 
altar: behind it as it faded and 
renewed itself he saw another 
chancel and the light of a long 
past morning shining strangely 
clear upon a tablet of stone 
between a young man’s feet. 
“ Cor Ricardi Cor Leonis,” said 
the wonderful voice, and John 
felt his own heart burn within 
him as it had burned when he 
heard it for the first time. 
Then the altar lights came 
back, the incense scattered, and 
the vision drifted away with it : 
he was here again in the Priory 
Church of Colne, and his eyes 
were set once more upon the 
two figures kneeling beside the 
grave. They were almost as 
formal and motionless as 
statues, but they had a beauty 
far beyond that of bronze or 
alabaster. Both were young 
and fair, and though the king 
was nearly ten years the elder 
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of the two, the shorter and 
more rounded outline of his 
face and the royal serenity of 
his large eyes gave him a 
strangely innocent expression. 
The other face was innocent 
too, but with the innocence of 
keen and concentrated energy : 
the hands were clasped as firmly 
as the armour against which 
they were relieved: the head 
was bowed, with the earnest- 
ness of watchful attention 
rather than of deep thought. 
For all their cold and monu- 
mental remoteness John was 
moved as he looked at the two: 
he had long loved them as men, 
and now as symbols he was 
ready to adore them; but when 
his thought turned from them 
for a moment to the grave 
which lay between, he felt that 
there was still some meaning in 
their presence that he had not 
fully understood. 

While he was straying among 
such memories and thoughts 
the chant In Paradisum 
soared up and died away: 
when it ceased the kneeling 
figures rose in their places, 
while the Archbishop, standing 
before them, performed the 
Benediction of the Sepulchre 
and the sprinkling of holy 
water upon the dead. The 
moment of farewell was at 
hand, and John saw with a 
quick feeling of answered ex- 
pectation that a change had 
come over the whole character 
of the ceremony: the Arch- 
bishop was indeed still repeat- 
ing the words of eternal rest, 
but the king was standing 
above him by the open coffin 
with his face set in the stern 
calm resolve of an avenging 
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angel. In the silence which 
followed he took the hand of 
his dead friend in his own, and 
raised it slowly in the sight of 
all present; then turning to- 
wards the altar he held up 
with a solemn gesture a sap- 
phire ring drawn from his 
own finger, pressed it home 
upon the dead hand, and bowed 
his head over the coffin in the 
attitude of one who whispers 
&@ message of supreme moment 
in the ear of adying man. Not 
a sound reached even the near- 
est of those who stood there list- 
ening intently, but there were 
few who did not feel that 
they had heard that whispered 
message, and assented to the 
promise with which the king 
had pledged himself before 
heaven and in their sight. 
From this moment until the 
end the consciousness of strong 
emotion was still with John; 
the remainder of the service 
seemed to pass over his head 
with the swift and melancholy 
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intensity of an autumnal storm, 
But after the coffin had at last 
been lowered into the grave, and 
the face of the dead had digs- 
appeared for ever, the strain was 
gradually loosened, and the air 
lightened more and more quickly 
towards dawn. As the final 
requiescat im pace died away, 
gleams of misty sunlight began 
to weave a network of patterns 
along the chancel roof; the 
soft radiance grew rapidly 
brighter as it descended to. 
wards the canopies, and when 
the mourners rose to take their 
places once more in the pro- 
cession, John felt as if all that 
was evil in the passion of that 
night must have fainted or fled 
before the hope and the ardour 
of the coming day. But the 
king’s head, as he passed close 
by him, was still erect and 
menacing: the look on his 
face, though calm, was still 
the look of one who re- 
members enemy and friend 
together. 


XXII.—THE YOUNG ST GEORGE. 


The ceremonial was not yet 
ended nor was its symbolism 
complete. When the mourners 
left the church it was to take 
part in a scene at once strik- 
ingly contrasted with that 
from which they came, and 
as clearly one with it in 
tacit significance. The king 


had revealed the purpose to 
which he dedicated himself: he 
was now to commit it to the 
strength and loyalty of those 
who followed him. 

Two by two, at the end of 
the nave, the black robes and 


hoods were cast aside, and the 
long line issued from the west 
door as a pageant of proud 
and almost overbearing mag- 
nificence. Part of the square 
was still in shadow, part was 
already white and warm with 
sunshine: it was thronged 
round the edges with a close 
packed crowd of townsfolk, 
kept back as before by rigid 
lines of soldiery. But the 
archers, too, had now cast 
their black and added a frame 
of colour to the brilliance of 
the scene; two companies of 
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them were blazing in scarlet, 
while the third wore the green 
that Richard loved, with his 
badge of the white hart 
couchant upon it. 

On the south side of the 
square, and full in the sun- 
light, a crimson carpet had 
been laid, with a raised dais 
and throne facing the east. 
Here Richard took his seat: 
by him stood the Archbishop, 
and on the steps below were 
six earls—Rutland, Kent, and 
Huntingdon to the right, and 
Oxford, Nottingham, and Salis- 
bury to the left. At the 
farther end of the carpet twelve 
knights faced the throne, and 
in front of them stood the 
king’s nephew in the bright 
armour and long white mantle 
which he had worn throughout 
the night. At a sign from 
Richard he approached and 
fell on his knees, the twelve 
knights also kneeling round 
him. 

The king rose to his feet, 
and taking a sword with belt, 
buckle, and scabbard of gold 
from the hands of the Earl of 
Salisbury, he passed it to the 
Archbishop, who blessed it and 
handed it in turn to the nearest 
of the group of knights. Then 
Richard, taking a second sword 
from the Earl Marshal, laid the 
naked blade three times upon 
the young man’s_ shoulder. 
“ Arise, Sir Thomas,” he said, 
with a voice of great clearness 
and solemnity. “Be faithful, 
brave, and fortunate.” 

The new-made knight raised 
his head, but made no other 
motion: for a moment the 
king and he looked deep into 
each other’s eyes, and the 
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spectators felt again the sudden 
thrill of an expectation beyond 
their experience. A moment 
more, and Richard had ful- 
filled it to the utmost: he 
flung his right arm across his 
breast with a gesture of almost 
frenzied inspiration, and his 
voice rang through the farthest 
corners of the great square. 
“The sword, the sword! 
Gird thee with thy sword upon 
thy thigh!” 

Sir Thomas rose, and the 
knights gathered closely round 
him. While they took his 
cloak from him and fastened 
on his sword and spurs, the 
excitement of the onlookers 
vented itself in shouts of 
enthusiasm. John would have 
cheered with the rest, but he 
had more than simple good 
feeling to express: for him the 
ceremony had touched deeper 
emotions which could not be 
so easily satisfied. He stood 
silent, but he was intensely 
alive to all that was passing, 
and his ear caught at once 
the marked difference between 
the character of the cries 
around him. The aimless good- 
humoured applause of the 
crowd outside seemed to have 
little or nothing in common 
with the concentrated vehem- 
ence of the voices near him, 
as they rang out again and 
again in a fierce unison that 
was strangely unlike any sound 
of rejoicing he had ever heard. 

But now the scarlet archers 
drew in on both sides of the 
open space, and formed a lane 
down which the king passed 
on his way to his lodging. 
After him went the Archbishop 
and the six earls, and then the 
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new-made knight in his bright 
naked armour, like the young 
St George. His twelve com- 
panions were elsewhere, but 
his brother Edmund walked 
beside him, carrying his helm 
with eager pride. John stood 
looking after them; then the 
green company closed in and 
they were lost to sight. 


Behind them streamed the 
rest of the brilliant assembly 
in much disorder, talking, com- 
menting, discussing without 
measure or caution. John saw 
one or two make signs to 
him, but he walked on slowly 
and alone. He was almost 
the last to turn out of the 
square. 


XXIII.—A SPIRITUAL PEDIGREE. 


“And yet we were silent,” 
said a voice immediately in 
front of him. | 

He knew, before he looked 
up, what he should see: the 
voice was unmistakable. At 
the mouth of the narrow street 
which he was upon the point 
of entering, the tall loose figure 
of his friend William, the 
singer, stood waiting for him, 
—waiting as naturally and 
confidently as though he had 
but a moment since stepped 
out before him from the chapel 
in All Hallows Church. 

“T have seen you more than 
once since then,” said John, 
answering his own thought. 

“Why not?” replied the 
other; “we are bees of a 
swarm, and yet we were 
silent to-day when the rest 
buzzed.” 

His insistence and his as- 
sumption of equality roused 
John once more to a feeling of 
opposition. 

“T was silent,” he said, “for 
reasons of my own, not because 
my heart was not in the 
business.” 

William looked frankly at 
him from under his dark 
serious brows, without any 


consciousness of the intended 
rebuff. 

“There are hearts and 
hearts,” he replied ; “the white 
hearts must not lie in the same 
bowl with the black and red.” 

‘“We lie where we are laid,” 
said John shortly, “but I own 
that I hated some of the noise,” 

“Hurlewayne’s own noise,” 
said William ; “what else would 
you hear from Hurlewayne’s 
kin?” 

The phrase was not new to 
John, and he knew well what 
was meant, but the word 
“kin” jarred and angered 
him: it seemed to confuse 
Tom with his relations. 

‘‘ A man may be of one mind 
and his family of another,” he 
said. 

“ Mad as I am I know that,” 
replied the singer, ‘“‘ but I spoke 
of spiritual kindred.” 

“Then you spoke too soon,” 
John retorted still more sharp- 
ly; “what can you know of my 
lord’s mind?” 

“T know its pedigree,” said 
the other with unruffled assur- 
ance, and then stopping sud- 
denly opposite the entrance to 
an alley at the side of the 
street, he took off his bonnet 
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and bowed courteously. ‘This 
is my lodging,” he said ; “ good 
day, sir, and forgive me if I 
have angered you.” 

He turned up the alley and 
strode away, but John was far 
too angry to let him go. The 
man had some power over him 
which he resented, and after 
the long strain of the night 
he was in the mood to continue 
a quarrel until he got some 
satisfaction that might soothe 
his irritated nerves. 

He overtook his antagonist 
as he reached the farther end 
of the passage, where it 
widened into a tiny courtyard 
with a low paling that gave 
upon a field: in the centre 
stood a brick well-head. The 
house-doors were shut and the 
windows barred: the whole 
place seemed deserted. 

The singer took his seat 
upon the edge of the well- 
head, and appeared to be lost 
in thought. John pulled him- 
self together and steadied his 
voice, 

“T have done you the jus- 
tice,” he began, “to suppose 
that there is some meaning in 
your words: men have paid a 
heavy price for less offensive 
language.” 

William rose as if he per- 
ceived his presence for the 
first time, and offered him a 
seat. John accepted it, hoping 
to obtain an advantage by 
taking the more dignified 
position ; but he had no sooner 
sat down than the singer re- 
sumed his place on the oppo- 
site side, leaning easily with 
one hand upon the bricks be- 
hind him. 

John was still making an 
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effort at self-control, and was 
all the angrier for it. ‘You 
will now be good enough to 
tell me,” he said, “what you 
meant just now by the pedigree 
of my lord’s mind.” 

The other looked very grave: 
his voice was slow and deep 
as he answered. “Is it not,” 
he said, “the mind of a new- 
born man, a child, that is the 
son of Marland that is the 
son of Savage that is the son 
of Swynnerton that is the son 
of Holland that is the son of 
Death and Darkness?” 

If John had understood the 
words he might well have been 
goaded even to violence; but 
the shock of astonishment with 
which he heard his own name 
where he least expected it, and 
the marvellous sad music of 
the voice which was speaking, 
took away all sense of irrita- 
tion, and left him half puzzled 
and half touched. The sad 
voice continued still more 
earnestly, but in so low a 
tone as to seem hardly in- 
tended for John’s ear at all. 
“By Him that bought me, it 
can never be my will to 
anger any man. O Richard, 
Richard, they that beget 
Death must feed Destruction, 
they and their brethren and 
their most sacred lords. This 
is more than truth to you, 
and you take it for less than 
nothing: you came to your 
kingdom before you knew 
yourself: crowned you were 
with a crown — what king 
under Heaven could have 
bought the like? — but you 
took counsel with the rere- 
mice that view the realm 
head downwards, and with 
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the night-hawks that are 
strong only against the de- 
fenceless.” 

It was probably the voice 
that conquered John, for he 
was always keenly alive to 
beauty of tone, but this time 
the words too moved him. He 
also loved Richard as this man 
loved him; he also hated the 
night-hawks, for he had flown 
with them once and shuddered 
to remember it. But between 
him and that recollection there 
now rose the sunlit figure of 
a saint in bright armour, 
girded with a sword that could 
never be drawn in any unjust 
quarrel. 

“William,” he said, “I was 
wrong to be angry, but you 
were wrong to say what you 
did. There may have been ill- 
doings, but my Lord Thomas 
knows nothing of them: he has 
never an evil thought in his 
head,—he is bent on making 
peace with his enemies at this 
moment; he will be the king’s 
right arm. What is the sense 
of crying him down before- 
hand? He is the only chance 
we have, and you yourself 


(Zo be continued.) 


called him ‘ new-born ’—no one 
condemns a babe.” 

William looked up: his mood 
too seemed to have been 
changed by his companion’s 
earnestness, but it was changed 
in the opposite direction, and a 
smile was broadening over his 
dark face. ‘ No,” he said, “we 
do not judge children, neither 
do we ask their advice.” 

John rose to go. “I know 
what you mean,” he replied as 
he held out his hand, “ but you 
may easily be too despondent: 
it is not always the oldest eyes 
that see clearest.” 

William accompanied him to 
the end of the alley, but in 
silence; his downcast mood 
seemed to be returning. 

“Cheer up,” said John at 
parting. “At any rate wait 
to weep till the pitcher's 
broken. I believe you may yet 
see a young man make a better 
counsellor than many elder 
ones.” 

The smile reappeared for a 
moment round William’s lips. 
“T may yet see a cow hop in 4 
cage,” he said, “but I shall not 
reckon upon it.” 
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An Extinct Race: The Bretteurs. 


EXTINCT RACE. 


THE BRETTEURS. 


BY WALTER HERRIES 


“WHAT are  Obretteurs?” 
The question was put to me 
by a person certainly not to 
be described as a curious im- 
pertinent, &@ propos of a passing 
allusion I had made in some 
article. Fortunately the an- 
swer to the question must 
practically be made in the past 
tense. The word bretteur, it 
is true, figures in the small 
Littré with its proper defin- 
ition and without comment, 
but it has ceased to be typical. 
To put it broadly, the bretteurs 
were neither more nor less 
than blackguards of the sword, 
particularly the small sword, 
although they were by no 
means unused to other vari- 
eties of the weapon. They 
seem to have come into being 
—and like the ill weeds they 
were, they grew apace—soon 
after the Jestoration in 
France, and their temporary 
supremacy was known speci- 
ally at Bordeaux. Their man- 
ners and customs resembled 
those of the corps - students 
years and years ago at one of 
the smallest German univers- 
ities, when there were very 
few of them left, and those few 
had rung all the changes on 
combats between members of 
the two exiguous corps exist- 
ing. In other words, the 
bretteurs went about fixing 
quarrels on inoffensive people. 
There was not, at first at any 
rate, any sort of common bond 


POLLOCK. 


between them. Each bretteur 
played for his own hand and 
his own singular form of 
amusement. There was, of 
course, a certain tendency on 
the part of the individuals who 
had gained unenviable notori- 
ety to run together like drops 
of quicksilver, and in one 
recorded instance at least two 
such units became fast friends 
—for a time. One, the Mar- 
quis de Ligrano, had succeeded 
by right of ruffianism and skill 
in swordplay to the position 
formerly held as a terrorist by 
a certain Comte de Larilliére, 
who, after success in a series 
of so-called duels, had at last 
met more than his match in 
a young officer who never re- 
vealed his name, but who was 
moved by just indignation to 
compel Larilliére to a single 
combat wherein the bretteur, 
who, as the insulted person, 
had chosen sabres, was cut 
short in his abominable career 
by a sudden coup de pointe. 
The other of the two was 
named Lucien Claveau. He 
had no pretensions to the ele- 
gance of demeanour affected 
by the Marquis, but he was a 
tall man of his hands, and a 
very dangerous adversary with 
the sword. From what is told 
of him, it seems probable that 
he became a Obretteur more 
from jealousy of Ligrano’s 
reputation and skill in sword- 
play than from any natural 
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liking for the business. Any- 
how, he never rested until he 
had equalled, or even sur- 
passed, the Marquis, after 
which came a period when the 
intimacy of the two was more 
than ever marked, insomuch 
that they lodged in the same 
house and slept in the same 
room, and of course inspired a 
double terror in the town of 
Bordeaux. The final result of 
such an alliance could hardly 
be doubtful. One morning the 
valet who went to call them 
got no answer, and after he 
had repeatedly tried in vain to 
make himself heard, he went 
in on tiptoe and stumbled over 
a sword. He discerned in the 
half-light—the blinds were still 
down—that the room was in a 
state which gave evidence of a 
terrible struggle, and then he 
discovered the two friends, each 
lying on his bed covered with 
wounds and unconscious. When 
he had summoned aid and the 
Marquis and Claveau had been 
brought back to consciousness, 
they immediately began to hurl 
bitter reproaches at each other. 
They actually proposed, since 
neither of them could stand up 
or even hold a sword properly, 
to finish the combat, which had 
lasted through some hours of 
the night, then and there with 
pistols. As an amendment one 
of them suggested that they 
should draw lots as to which 
of the two should blow out his 
own brains. These amiable 
intentions were naturally pre- 
vented by the bystanders, and 
the Marquis was carried off on 
a litter in charge of one 
doctor, while another remained 
in charge of Claveau. As the 
two former friends parted they 
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interchanged threats and defi- 
ance in what used to be called 
transpontine language. Indeed 
the whole performance did 
something smack of “the old 
Vic,” and this observation per- 
haps applies especially to the 
next stage in the proceedings, 
The friends and secret ap- 
provers of the pair of bravos 
naturally enough tried, as we 
are told, to keep the story 
dark. It was equally natural 
that the townsfolk, who had 
been oppressed for more than 
ten years by the ruffians of 
the sword, got wind of the 
affair and watched with inter- 
est for further developments, 
These came a month later, 
when the Marquis de Ligrano, 
who seems to have been the 
worse of the two scoundrels, 
and Claveau met at the 
theatre. Both had completely 
recovered from their wounds, 
Ligrano insulted Claveau, and 
the next day repeated the in- 
sult more grossly in a café, 
where they met in a room 
two stories above the street. 
Claveau, the stronger of the 
two, seized the Marquis, held 
him over the balcony sus- 
pended in mid-air, and threat- 
ened to drop him on to the 
pavement unless he apologised. 
Ligrano, who was not deficient 
in courage, repeated the insult. 
An old gentleman present per- 
suaded Claveau to forbear. 
Claveau put the Marquis gent- 
ly down in a corner, whence 
he got up and struck Claveau 
in the face. There ensued 4 
duel with the small sword, to 
be finished, if necessary, with 
pistols. Claveau, by way of 
repayment for the blow he 
had received, managed, by 
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extraordinary quickness in the 
middle of a phrase, to slip his 
sword under his left arm and 
give Ligrano a tremendous 
buffet, falling on guard again 
while the other was still reel- 
ing from the blow. The 
seconds, it is said, were too 
astounded (and well they 
might be) to interfere. In 
the next phrase Claveau drove 
his point through his adver- 
sarys right foot. Ligrano 
clamoured for pistols, which 
were ready, and were im- 
mediately loaded and given 
to the combatants. They 
were placed fifteen paces apart, 
with liberty to each to ad- 
vance five paces, firing when 
he liked. The Marquis fired 
first, and wounded Claveau in 
the shoulder; but of this 
Claveau gave no sign, until 
one of his seconds, seeing him 
about to fire on Ligrano at 
five paces, offered a remon- 
strance. Then he showed his 
wound, and shot the Marquis 
through the head. The next 
day he received an expected 
visit from a magistrate, who 
came to take him away. He 
asked permission to say fare- 
well to a person to whom he 
was devotedly attached, and, 
when it was granted, availed 
himself of it to blow out his 
own brains, 

Of such stuff were made 
the brettewrs, who had for so 
long a time been the terror 


of Bordeaux. This particular 


affair proved to be the last 
straw, and led to the found- 
ing in 1830 of an association 
among the “best: young men” 
of Bordeaux, whereof the sole 
object was to do away with 
the whole company of the 
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swashbucklers. It was called 
the Fraternelle. It had 251 
members, with an acting com- 
mittee of thirteen; and its 
President was the Comte de 
Capaillan — an impoverished 
Gascon gentleman of old fam- 
ily, who had some of the 
traits of D’Artagnan and was 
an old hand at duelling. A 
strict set of rules was drawn up 
by a personage of high legal 
standing, which certainly was 
not the least anomalous feat- 
ure of the whole business. 
Putting aside the question of 
meeting what had grown to 
be a system of assassination 
by such means, these regula- 
tions were full of good sense; 
and it is fair to remem- 
ber that at the time the 
law offered literally no redress 
against the monstrous proceed- 
ings of the ruffians. Where- 
fore, be it said in passing, one 
does not quite see under what 
statute of the penal code Lucien 
Claveau was arrested. The 
rules of the Fraternelle—which 
was, in fact, a reincarnation of 
a club called the Spadassini- 
cides, founded in 1790—were 
seventy-three in number. The 
twenty-seventh of these laid it 
down as a law that no member 
was to fight a duel with a 
recognised bretteur at any date 
earlier than six months after 
the founding of the associa- 
tion. The seconds, rather than 
permit this, were to make any 
apologies demanded by the 
Spadassin’s _ representatives ! 
The delay was instituted in 
order that the less expert 
members might perfect them- 
selves in the use of “the 
white arm.” It was not, in- 


deed, until these six months 
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had expired that the commit- 
tee was appointed. Very soon 
afterwards they set themselves 
to deal with the case of a par- 
ticularly brutal and virulent 
bretteur — Gustave Giraud, a 
mulatto, then lately arrived at 
Bordeaux. Lots were drawn 
as to which member of the 
committee should provoke this 
person to a duel, and _ the 
honour, as it was deemed, fell 
to Monsieur de Montagnac. 
There was the next evening 
a peformance at the opera- 
house which attracted every- 
body who was anybody to the 
theatre. Montagnac placed him- 
self purposely next to Giraud, 
on the floor of the house. The 
Comte de Capaillan was in 
the boxes, and hit on an in- 
genious and humorous device 
for provoking Giraud into an 
offensive expression which was 
overheard by his neighbour, 
from whom it drew a remark 
yet more stinging; and this 
in its turn drew a challenge 
from Giraud. Thus Monsieur 
de Montagnac had the choice 
of arms, and chose the sabre, or 
the spadroon, for it is not easy 
to determine exactly which. 
(The spadroon was the weapon 
used in the duel admirably 
fought by Messrs Irving and 
Bancroft, as they then were, 
in “The Dead Heart.”) 

When the two adversaries 
met in an unfrequented wood 
near Bordeaux and had al- 
ready stripped to the waist, a 
check was given by the sudden 
appearance of a procession of 
peasants on their way to mass. 
It seemed likely that the affair 
must be discovered, when one 
of the seconds suggested that 
the whole party should pretend 
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to be engaged in playing leap. 
frog, and this idea was carried 
out until they were once more 
free from observation. Then 
the duellists engaged hotly, 
Monsieur de Montagnac at 
once got a wound in the 
forearm, but in spite of this 
he made a rapid feint at the 
head, and under cover of 
this gave his antagonist a 
slash right across the chest, 
which turned out to be mortal, 
Thus in the conflict between 
themselves and the Spadassing 
the Fraternelle scored the first 
success. 

On this, however, there fol- 
lowed with varying fortunes 
a long list of encounters, of 
which some of the more strik- 
ing are set forth with full de- 
tail, and it may be supposed 
with a fair allowance of em- 
broidery. The beginning of 
the end came with the arrival 
at Bordeaux of a certain Mon- 
sieur de Régusan (that was 
not his real name, but he was 
a cadet of a noble family), who 
was of the same type as 
Giraud, “only more 80.” 
Some extracts from this 
bretteur’s diary are curious 
and instructive, and remind 
one of another and similar 
diary-note. This was the kind 
of thing that Régusan, who, 
by the bye, arrived just in time 
to prevent the chance of duels 
(for lack of other occupation) 


between members of the 
Fraternelle, wrote in his 
diary :— 


“ Dec. 29. Saint Gaudens.— 
Killed, agreeably enough, the 
lieutenant of the local gen- 
darmes. A fine man and & 


vigorous blade. 
“ Jan. 12, Toulouse.—Cracked 
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a student’s skull, and smashed 
the sword-arm of an artillery 
captain. Sorry about the 
student. For the artillery- 
man, it’s one of those felloes 
out of the way. 

“ March 15. Nerac. — Tried 
to plant several quarrels. No 
good. Stupid town. Nothing 
doing.” 

Naturally Régusan engaged 
attention, and, under’ the 
direction of Monsieur Lalégre, 
acting President in the tem- 
porary absence of Capaillan, 
Monsieur de Cameleyre, who 
drew the fortunate lot, fixed a 
quarrel on Régusan and was 
promptly killed. Then Régusan 
himself was carried off, as the 
result of a sufficiently romantic 
story, by a pistol shot from a 
merchant who had never been 
‘on the ground” before, and 
who fired without taking aim. 
A certain Labarthiére suc- 
ceeded to the evil eminence of 
Régusan among the Spadassins, 
who were now, in 1883, banded 
together in an informal kind of 
way. The conflict between 
them and the organised F’rater- 
nelle might have dragged on 
and on, but one day the official 
who had drawn up the rules, 
and who was now president of 
the courts at Bordeaux, sent for 
his old friend Capaillan and 
informed him that it was ab- 
solutely necessary, for political 
reasons, the association should 
be quietly dissolved in order to 
avoid a number of scandals 
equal to the number of mem- 
bers—that is, two hundred and 
fifty-one. The Comte de Cap- 
aillan told the association, 
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and the association told him 
through the young Monsieur 
de Méritens, that at least they 
would make a final assertion. 
The end of this was, that after 
much intriguing it was ar- 
ranged between Monsieur de 
Capaillan of the one part and 
Monsieur Labarthiére of the 
other, that the duel of the Mig- 
nons should be repeated of set 
purpose, but on a larger scale— 
ten of the bretteurs against ten 
of the Fraternelle,—and that 
when that was over, both camps 
should do their very best to 
put down duelling. All sorts 
of precautions were taken, and 
the combat duly took place on 
an island known only to people 
who went there to shoot wild- 
fowl. This served as a pretext 
for the party going there. It 
was settled that those who 
were killed should be (as they 
were) buried at sea, and that 
a circumstantial story should 
be told as to one of the boats 
being wrecked. The combat 
lasted two hours, on and off; 
there were no less than five 
victims, among whom was 
Labarthiére ; and that was the 
end of the Fraternelle. 

The matters above condensed, 
with many others, were set 
forth as cold truth by Monsieur 
de Grave, in a volume to 
which a lively preface was 
contributed by Monsieur Jules 
Claretie, now a member of 
the Academy, and Adminis- 
trator of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise. And this seems to be 
the best answer to the ques- 
tion: “What are, or were, 


bretteurs ?” 
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MORE LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A 
COUNTRY CRICKETER. 


V. 


“CAN you bring over a side 
to play us on Saturday week? 
I’ve got Tommy Good and 
Frank Clay, and shall have 
two men staying with me. 
We shall make up the rest out 
of the village—so don’t be too 
strong.” 

When the world was some 
forty years younger, in the 
golden days when we drank 
“Church and State” as a 
matter of course, and cricket 
had not assumed too serious an 
aspect, it was often my fate to 
receive a letter of this descrip- 
tion. Cricketers in our district 
could not be said to grow upon 
every gooseberry-bush, and the 
information that the services 
of the two great lights of 
the neighbourhood had already 
been retained by the opposition 
made the getting up of my XI. 
a somewhat difficult problem. 
And many were the searchings 
of heart that the collection of a 
respectable side entailed, and 
various the shifts to which the 
collector had to resort. My 
side, as yet in an embryo 
condition, might be roughly 
divided into Probables and 
Possibles. For of downright 
certainties there were only two 
to the fore—your humble ser- 
vant and the Vicarage gar- 
dener. The latter was a useful 
man on any local side, as he 
could always be relied upon to 
hold a catch if it did not come 
too hard, to mow a straight 


half-volley to the rustic’s fay- 
ourite corner,—about half-way 
between short-leg and long-on, 
—and to lodge objections to 
the opposition umpire’s rulings 
on every possible or impossible 
occasion. No matter that the 
objections were never by any 
chance sustained, the process 
of lodging them satisfied the 
objector’s conscience and once 
in a way wounded the umpire’s 
feelings. 

“Blamed if you wasn’t 
brought up on parrit’s food, 
old man,” I heard the gardener 
remark one day ; “it’s hout for 
them and hin for we, and that’s 
the long and short on it—not 
as @ parrit wi a grain of sense 
in his head wouldn’t have acted 
more straightforrard.” 

And now about the Prob- 
ables. Well, in the first place 
there was the newly arrived 
curate of a neighbouring 
parish, who—if rumour could 
be relied upon—had a year or 
two back figured as a “ County 
player.” What and where the 
county was no one was too 
curious to inquire. Surrey, 
Notts, and a few other counties 
even at that date occasion- 
ally played bond fide county 
matches. But in a good many 
cases the title of honour might 
be conferred on a man who 
hardly knew one end of the 
bat from the other, and was 
due to the circumstance that 
for some reason totally un- 














connected with his cricketing 
abilities he had once in his life 
been invited to play in a so- 
called “County Twenty-Two” 
against the All-England XI. 
I once got a run in one of these 
matches myself, and lived upon 
the reputation for the rest of 
the season. 

Then again, if they could for 
once in a way be persuaded to 
forgo the attraction of the 
Saturday market, there were 
two brothers, outlying farmers, 
who ten years ago had learnt 
the elements of cricket at a 
commercial school, and of 
whom the elder was—on our 
own ground—a prodigiously 
fine bowler. Whether his 
bowling would fare quite as 
well away from home I had 
my doubts. If our wicket had 
not actually been made for 
him, it certainly suited his 
style as no other was likely to 
suit it. Given a field with 
moderately broad ridges and 
furrows, and invited—without 
any preliminary laying—simply 
to find a wicket upon it, I won- 
der what the modern scientist 
would do if he were confronted 
with the difficulty of making 
a pitch, Much the same, I 
fancy, except in the matter of 
watering, as we poor benighted 
mortals of the time did—that 
is, select the broadest available 
furrow near the centre of the 
field and flatten down the sides 
of the adjacent ridges with the 
aid of a garden-roller, a beater, 
and a hand water-cart. My 
back fairly aches to-day with 
the recollection of the weary 
hours we spent in making that 
wicket. But from the cricket 
purist’s point of view I am 
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afraid that the results of our 
labour were not altogether 
satisfactory. To be sure, we 
won our matches, and that 
without putting ourselves to 
the trouble of preparing two 
wickets for any one match. 
In faet——tell it not in Gath— 
we poor children of necessity 
played on pretty well the same 
pitch throughout the season. 
The same pitch with variations 
would perhaps more exactly 
describe the situation. . For 
the shape of the field, which 
was long and narrow, prac- 
tically confined us to a single 
furrow, and volunteer labourers 
were not so plentiful as to 
render the preparation of more 
than thirty yards of that one 
furrow possible. And on that 
space of. thirty yards by two 
every match—that is, about 
three—and some thirty prac- 
tice games were played in the 
course of the season. In games 
and matches alike Tom S——’s 
bowling was the prime factor 
of his side’s success. Had they 
had a wicket of the same sort 
as ours, I wonder, at the com- 
mercial school, or did the 
worthy “ Muster Tummas,” as 
our rustics called him, indulge 
in daily practice on a ridge- 
and-furrow wicket on Denton 
farm. Certain at all events it 
is that somewhere or other he 
had mastered the art of utilis- 
ing the side of the ridge in 
the same way that the server 
in a tennis-court utilises the 
pent-house. Even on the flat 
his medium-paced underhand 
bowling broke or swerved 
several inches from leg, and 
with the assistance of the pent- 
house, when he had fairly got 








what was rather his proper 
angle than his length, he 
could make a fool of far 
better cricketers than himself. 
‘“‘ Muster Tummas” stood about 
five feet two inches in his boots, 
and, employing opposite tactics 
to those of the modern bowler, 
made full use of his shortness 
of stature, crouching low as he 
bowled, and delivering the ball 
from about two yards behind 
the extreme edge of the left- 
hand crease, much after the 
fashion of a bowl-player or 
curler, After pitching —if 
that can by courtesy be called 
a pitch which occurs at the 
most some three yards from 
the bowler’s hand—the ball 
travelled a little way up the 
right-hand ridge at a good 
round pace, presently to descend 
at so bewildering an angle that 
the batsman who had prepared 
himself for a sweep to leg was 
often found to be woefully at 
sea in his calculations. Even 
if the hit did come off, it was 
not worth much. For a ball 
that never leaves the carpet is 
a poor sort of traveller over a 
ridge-and-furrow ground, and 
for choice should be attacked 
with a borrowed and super- 
latively heavy bat. That ill- 
advised defender’s fate was 
sealed who, disappointed of his 
stroke, so far allowed judgment 
to go by default as to stop the 
ball with his leg. There was 
only one answer, and that 
affirmative, to the bowler’s 
appeal, where our clerk was 
the arbitrator, and when was 
the worthy “ Muster Tummas ” 
ever known to bowl off the 
otherend? To be sure, accord- 
ing to modern ruling, our 
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umpire was more or less in his 
rights. For in nine cases out 
of ten the ball might be said 
to have really pitched on a 
straight line drawn between 
wicket and wicket, and our 
lbw law makes no _allow- 
ance for intermediate devia- 
tions. Success, whether in the 
form of “clean bowled” or 
lbw, seemed to distress rather 
than gratify ‘Muster Tum- 
mas,” keen cricketer and con- 
fident appealer though he was, 

“Dang un!” he would ex- 
claim, by way of parting 
benediction to the unsuccessful 
batsman, and then he would 
stand and scratch his head 
and look bewildered until a 
new defender appeared. I was 
told on good authority that he 
always accepted the publica- 
tion of marriage banns in the 
parish church with the same 
formula. Being himself a con- 
firmed bachelor, it is possible 
that he regarded prospective 
bridegrooms as well as defeated 
batsmen as so many good men 
gone wrong. 

Lastly, to be reckoned among 
my Probables was one George 
C——,, a mason’s assistant, in 
his manners as good a gentle- 
man as I ever wish to play 
with, an excellent field any- 
where away from the wicket, 
and in his way quite a formid- 
able batsman. Educated on 
the good old system of block- 
ing the straight and hitting 
the crooked balls, he wasted 
too many chances of scoring, 
but he had a rarely good 
eye, and let go the painter 
with a will at any sort of ball 
that he judged to be wide of 
the wicket. Unfortunately he 




















could not always be spared, 
nor was it reasonable to expect 
that a mason’s assistant could 
afford to forfeit a day’s pay 
and lay down a half-crown for 
his lunch. And spare crowns 
and half-crowns were none too 
plentiful in the coffers of either 
our village club or its captain. 

But it was in the matter of 
the Possible Brigade after all 
that I achieved my most not- 
able successes. Once I started 
to travel about twenty miles 
by a local train with eight 
other men and a sort of roving 
commission in my pocket to 
annex a porter at one station 
and a village policeman at an- 
other. We got hold of the 
porter all right, and a police- 
man of sorts, though not the 
man we expected. 

“It’s not me as is the 
player,” explained the uni- 
formed giant, whom we found 
awaiting the arrival of our 
train on the platform, “it’s my 
mate, and he’s at home a-bed.” 

And then it came out that 
the only instructions sent down 
the line by a friendly inspector 
had been that the policeman in 
question was to present himself 
at the station to meet our 
train and put himself under 
my orders, 

“How far off is he?” I 
inquired. 

“Better nor two miles.” 

“Then you must come.” 

He came accordingly, and 
not only did yeoman service by 
throwing out a dangerous bats- 
man from long-leg, but execut- 
ed a professional joke on the 
subject. 

As was not uncommonly the 
case in our country matches, 
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the batsman held himself 
aggrieved by the umpire’s 
decision, and seemed anxious 
to argue the point. But then 
up and spoke our gallant 
policeman. 

“There is some folk as there 
is no pleasing nohow. Look 
you here, my bonny lad, I’ve 
run you out fair enough, and 
out you’ve got to go. And if 
so be as you won’t, yon may 
happen to find yourself run in 
instead, and I reckon you won’t 
like that either.” 

All I remember about the 
porter’s performance is that he 
ate a most masterful luncheon, 
and elected to flavour a plum- 
tart with a large helping of 
horse- radish sauce, under the 
impression that he was eating 
cream, 

On another occasion I pressed 
into the service at the eleventh 
hour a village doctor who had 
strolled on to the ground, as I 
believe, in hopes of an acci- 
dent. He probably told the 
truth when he said that he 
had not touched a bat for 
nearer twenty than ten years, 
and had evidently in the in- 
terim run short of flannels. 
For, having pleaded for leave 
of absence to don his cricket- 
ing costume, and arrange for 
the extraneous poisoning of sun- 
dry daily patients, he eventu- 
ally took the field in a pair of 
striped trousers and what I 
wrote down as his wife’s flannel 
dressing-jacket, a sort of choc- 
olate arrangement with blue 
stripes. I imagined that the 
lady was built on different 
lines to her lord and master, 
who was tall, thin, and ang- 
ular, so that the jacket which 








might have fitted like a glove 
on a short and generous figure, 
presented the appearance of a 
semi-inflated balloon on the 
worthy medico’s frame. How- 
ever, my recruit was intensely 
well satisfied with a small not- 
out innings, and his own con- 
versation, which included many 
tales of doughty deeds of by- 
gone days—so much 80, indeed, 
that he announced his intention 
of taking up the game again, 
and I am free to believe that 
the chocolate and blue shone 
yet once and again in the 
cricket-field. 

On a third occasion I filled 
an unexpected vacancy with 
the person of a horse doctor, 
who, having neither flannels 
nor aspirates to his name, 
fielded short-leg on a blazing 
hot day in breeches and gaiters 
and a white waistcoat. He 
spent the first part of our 
outing in loud lamentations 
that he had omitted to bring 
his horse forceps, wherewith 
he would gladly have per- 
formed an operation upon 
our wicket-keeper, who had 
appeared with a badly swollen 
face; while later on he was em- 
ployed in rubbing his own too 
exuberant stomach, which had 
contributed both materially 
and painfully to the holding 
of a catch. A more rapid 
and involuntary performance 
I never witnessed. Our lob 
bowler dropped a long hop on 
the leg side, there was to be 
heard the sound of the ball 
meeting the bat, and then a 
howl of agony from the horse 
doctor as he doubled up as 
far as his figure would permit, 
clapped both hands to the pit 
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of his stomach, and apparently 
extricated the ball from the 
folds of the white waistcoat. 

Once, too, I remember get- 
ting hold of a strolling actor, 
a second Jingle, almost as 
anecdotal as Mr Pickwick’s 
acquaintance, but a _ better 
practical cricketer. It was a 
point in his favour, too, that 
he thought himself not a little 
better than he really was, 
For confidence has won many 
a match. His cricket costume 
had either been hired for the 
occasion or was composed of 
stage properties, and he cer- 
tainly added brilliance to the 
scene by reason of his gorgeous 
attire. However, as his gar- 
ments were for the time being 
his own, he was a less expen- 
sive addition to his side than 
a gentleman whom I remem- 
ber turning up for a country- 
house match with an empty 
but capacious cricket - bag. 
Having borrowed in every 
quarter, and conveniently for- 
gotten to return anything, he 
summed up the tale of his 
iniquities by breaking the very 
best bat that I ever handled. 

“Hallo!” he said, “lend me 
a bat, some one. Here, I say, 
that old stick of yours seems 
to drive. But,”’—and with ~ 
that he rapped the handle of 
my old favourite hard on the 
ground,—“ it’s a bit sprung, 
isn’t it?” Another hard rap. 
“Yes, by Jove! It’s done 
for!” 

The brute only spoke the 
truth: he had wrecked the 
bat, which was indeed sprung, 
but sprung the right way, and 
with ordinary treatment might 
well have stood another season. 














A properly sprung bat has 
often been found to be some- 
thing more than a serviceable 
weapon. 

Here, again, is the descrip- 
tion I once heard given of the 
personal luggage brought by 
a young gentleman, whose 
services were in great request, 
for a week’s cricket. 

“Come? Of course he’s 
come! Catch me playing a 
match without Harry on my 
side. Turned up to breakfast 
all right, and brought his 
usual luggage for a week,—a 
big pipe, an empty pouch, and 
two of somebody else’s clean 
shirts done up in brown 
paper.” 

However, that captain 
thought himself lucky who 
secured ‘“ Harry’s” services 
for a week’s cricket at any 
price. He could make a 
hundred runs in tiptop style, 
save yet another thirty in 
the field, was a more than 
useful change bowler, and 
talked amusing nonsense by 
the yard. 

Here, by the way, is an ex- 
tract from a letter written to 
me five years ago by an old 
friend, a man whose warmest 
admirers would never have 
suspected of having been a 
cricketer at any period of his 
life :— 

“They made me play cricket, 
the first time for twenty years, 
the other day, and I’m stiff 
still. Of course I got 0, and 
I didn’t mind that. And of 
course I missed a catch, and 
I don’t think that I minded 
that much either, though I 
‘thocht’ I heard swearing. 
But when the umpire’s infer- 
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nal dog was sick over my 
trousers, I fairly drew the 
line.” 

Nowadays most self-respect- 
ing clubs have at least an 
apology for a pavilion. But 
under the old tent arrange- 
ments I have seen some funny 
things happen. In a match at 
Harrow, I remember a chang- 
ing tent being blown down, 
and when some zealous officials 
went to restore the wreck they 
found a certain Herts amateur 
sitting upon his bag, dressed in 
his socks only. In Ireland, ten 
years ago, even the shelter of 
the changing tent was denied 
to an old Harrovian, who had 
elected to tumble backwards 
into what a few people called 
a river, the majority the dirtiest 
drain in the country. He had 
to strip to the buff under the 
shelter of some trees, pay & 
strong-stomached native to 
sluice him with water, and 
leave his flannels to be sold for 
the benefit of the poor, or other- 
wise disposed of. 

It was in comparatively 
modern times that I played 
and won a match with such an 
odd-job collection of cricketers 
that the captain of the opposi- 
tion apologised beforehand for 
having got together so good a 
side to meet us. It was a 
return match to one we had 
played a month before on a 
ground about two miles from 
my own home, when two fairly 
strong teams had got through 
four complete innings on quite 
the worst wicket imaginable. 
It was too slow, fortunately, 
to be really dangerous, but 
what with lights and shadows, 
hollows and excrescences, diffi- 

















cult enough to baffle the most 
scientific batsman. One very 
patient player, who had figured 
four times in the Inter-’Varsity 
match, and once, I believe, for 
Gentlemen v. Players, remarked 
to me afterwards that in the 
course of an innings which 
lasted half an hour and realised 
seven runs, he had never played 
a single ball with the middle 
of his bat. Under the circum- 
stances luck prevailed against 
skill, and our side, the weaker 
by far, just scraped home vic- 
torious. On that occasion the 
Home XI. may be said to have 
comprised eight cricketers, not 
one of whom as a matter of fact 
belonged to the club which we 
were supposed to represent, and 
three members of the aforesaid 
club, who could not by any 
stretch of imagination be ac- 
counted as cricketers at all. 
However, as they had mon- 
strously good appetites, and an 
excellent luncheon was provided 
from the big house of the 
neighbourhood, they probably 
enjoyed their day. I have 
since wondered whether the 
version that accounted for the 
defection of three-quarters of 
the side for the return match 
as given by the club secretary, 
a local coal merchant, was not 
invented on the spur of the 
moment. According to his tale, 
a wholly unreasonable amount 
of “ chucking ” had taken place 
at the very last minute. But 
the story told by sundry of the 
supposed defaulters whom I 
met on various occasions later 
in the season put an entirely 
new complexion on the matter, 
several men asserting that they 
had never been asked to play 
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atall. To-day, putting two and 
two together, I am inclined to 
believe that sundry bona 
members of the club had on the 
occasion of a free lunch claimed 
their right to qualify for the 
Eating Stakes. Even so, we 
were two short, and when we 
had finally made up our XI. 
by recruiting from a limited 
amount of spectators two com- 
mercial gentlemen in strictly 
commercial attire, and without 
the semblance of a cricket spike 
between them, ours was cer- 
tainly the oddest crew that I 
had played with for many a 
long year. Counting myself, 
three of us could claim to be 
passably good cricketers. The 
rest of our talent was repre- 
sented by a parson’s son, known 
to be a good football player, 
who pluckily took the gloves, 
and stopped most balls that 
passed the wicket with various 
parts of his person; a fat pub- 
lican who could bow! slow half- 
volleys; and the coal merchant, 
who believed that he could field 
point. 

“TI say, this is bad luck on 
you!” remarked the opposition 
captain. “If I had had any 
idea what sort of a side was 
coming, I would have stuck to 
our own little club. But now 
these fellows ”—here he pointed 
to a contingent resplendent in 
Zingari and Forester colours— 
“have come down, they’ll want 
their knock.” 

“Oh, it’s all in the day’s 
work! Let’s toss!” 

We tossed accordingly, and I 
won. Had a tail instead of a 
head turned up, we should 
probably have been in the field 
all day. As it was, luck and 









































the weather won the match for 
us. In the first place, going in 
on an easy wicket and in a per- 
fect light our three cricketers 
so far did their duty as to make 
all but fourteen runs out of a 
score of about one hundred and 
thirty. In the second place, 
we managed to stay in till 
luncheon-time, and during the 
interval the weather underwent 
a complete change. For in the 
afternoon a nasty cross wind 
prevailed, and a conveniently 
black thunder-cloud made the 
light at one end about as bad 
as it could be. Our two com- 
mercial gentlemen, who were 
quite keen, but badly handi- 
capped on a slippery ground by 
the absence of spikes, were 
planted to guard tho two 
screens, the only boundaries, 
and acting alternately as second 
longstop and man over the 
bowler’s head, they saved several 
fours. To make a long story 
short, we got rid of our op- 
ponents for something under 
seventy runs, and had made 
forty for eight wickets—about 
what we were really worth— 
in our second innings, when 
the thunder-cloud burst, and 
stopped the match. 

I suppose that every true 
lover of the game really plays 
to win the game for his side, 
and I am altogether out of 
sympathy with the man who 
checks his average too care- 
fully, and counts a summer day 
as wasted or as profitably em- 
ployed, measuring the results 
by the standard of his own per- 
sonal success. But once in my 
life I felt not a little out of the 
element when taking part in an 
electioneering match, in which 
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the bowler or fieldsman was 
held to be a criminal lunatic 
who refused to temper the wind 
to a doubtful voter. It struck 
me afterwards that it was 
rather hard lines upon the out- 
and-out partisan, but at the 
time I played the game strictly 
to order, and even allowed my- 
self to be bowled out by a 
simple long-hop sent down by 
& man who was reputed to 
command four votes, 

On another occasion I was 
taken off bowling, when I was 
bowling really well, at a very 
crucial period of a country- 
house match, for the most 
extraordinary reason that I 
ever heard produced. We 
were playing against a regi- 
ment, and two moderately bad 
sides were very well matched. 
We had first knock and made 
a hundred and twenty odd, 
and when the soldiers’ seventh 
wicket fell, their score stood at 
ninety or thereabouts. 

“T say, old fellow,” said our 
captain, coming up to me, 
“I’m going to take you off for 
a bit, if you don’t mind.” 

“By all means. Who is 
going on?” 

“Why, there’s a fellow here 
who says that he has never 
bowled a ball in a match in 
his life, and he thinks he should 
like to have a try.” 

As the fates were kind, and 
the new bowler’s modest ambi- 
tion satisfied with the delivery 
of a single over, we did not 
lose the match. 

The preparatory school, often 
the true Alma Mater, and 
often, too, as I believe, the 
ruination of the potential 
cricketer, was almost an un- 
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known quantity forty years 
ago. And how primitive were 
the methods of cricket in the 
old-fashioned Dame’s school 
may be gathered from the fact 
—so at least a dear old friend 
assured me—that one small 
boys’ XI. left the ground in a 
body when they found that a 
member of the opposing side 
possessed a pair of pads. To 
be sure, in my own case, even 
at a public school, I never wore 
a pad by any chance till I was 
imperatively ordered so to do 
on the occasion of my first 
appearance for the XI. And I 
have never owned, and can 
only once remember wearing, @ 
pair of batting gloves in my 
life. Also, while on the sub- 
ject, I may remark that I was 
threatened with expulsion from 
the XI. in my second year 
because I absolutely declined 
to array myself in knicker- 
bockers with magenta stock- 
ings. Fortunately there were 
two other mutineers besides 
myself, and one of them was 
the school bowler. This idea 
of appropriate costume was 
discarded in my third year, 
solely, I believe, because the 
new captain had not got such 
a good pair of calves as his 
predecessor in office. At a 
still earlier date, I am afraid 
that in some cases promotion 
into the school XI, like kissing, 
went by favour. For I have a 
distinct recollection that one 
young gentleman was not 
merely pitchforked into the 
XI, but actually promoted to 
the captaincy, partly on the 
score of personal popularity, 
partly, again, because he had 
become too fat and too heavy 


to row in the Hight, and it 
was thought that he was well 
worthy of a consolation prize, 
Perhaps, however, the side had 
been found lacking in discip- 
line, and it was held sound pol- 
icy to appoint as captain a per- 
son capable of sitting upon it. 

But oh! the ingratitude and 
want. of reverence of the 
modern preparatory school 
boy! A really great cricketer, 
an ex-captain of his county 
XL, and well worthy in his 
prime to represent England, 
had been amusing himself for 
a half-hour by chucking up 
slows to a much be-padded and 
be-gloved urchin, a member of 
a small preparatory school XL, 
who stood about four foot 
nothing in his socks, and was 
full to the brim of self-conceit. 
Coming up to me at the con- 
clusion of his practice, this 
Titan proceeded to interrogate. 

“TI say, who was that chap 
who bowled to me?” 

“Mr W——” 

“Did he ever play for his 
county?” 

“Well, yes, he did, pretty 
often. I think he was captain 
for ten years.” 

“Then I suppose he could 
bat, eh?” 

“Yes, he made a hundred 
occasionally.” 


“ Ah—that’s all right. He 
can’t bowl for nuts!” 
I did not. think it worth 


while to tell the small critic 
that the gentleman he was 
criticising was not only an 
out-of-the-way useful bowler 
in a second-class match, but 
had been known to go on for 
the express purpose of checking 
the rate of scoring, when two 
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men were well set, in first-class 
cricket. 

On another occasion a retired 
General, who had probably seen 
more service in the war game 
than on the cricket field, and 
had in his time enjoyed the 
reputation of being something 
more than a bit of a martinet, 
suddenly got up from a com- 
fortable chair, threw away the 
better half of a good cigar, 
pulled off his coat, and an- 
nounced his intention of joining 
a game in which some very 
tiny boys, his own among the 
number, were playing. 

“They're such jolly little 
chaps,” he remarked, as he pre- 
pared to thrust himself, an 
uninvited and, I fear me, un- 
welcome guest, into the centre 
of the fray, “‘I must go and 
give them a few hints.” 

Having myself a shrewd 
knowledge of the fact that 
small boys have their own way 
of protesting against being 
bossed by any one except their 
official superiors, even as the 
Scottish Guardsmen in ‘Quentin 
Durward’ resented being hung 
by any one except Sandie 
Wilson, their own Marshals- 
man, I attempted to dissuade 
him. 

“Better leave them alone, 
General, and come along with 
me to the strawberry-bed.” 

When, however, he refused 
to accept my friendly warning, 
and elected to rush upon his 
fate, I left him to his own 
devices, and went off to eat 
my strawberries alone. On my 
return half an hour later I 
found that my spick and span 
General had degenerated into 
@ very hot and much befius- 
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tered old man, condemned to 
field long-leg and back up 
long-stop at both ends, and 
loudly abused on all sides if he 
did not step to fetch her fast 
enough. 

“Well, I hope you have 
enjoyed yourself,” I said po- 
litely, when the welcome sound 
of a tea-bell brought him tem- 
porary manumission from his 
labours. 

“NotI. I’ve had enough of 
it. The little devils won’t even 
let me have one over. They 
say I’m Jack, and must go in 
last on both sides—in the 
second innings.” 

“But you've had a knock, 
surely ?” 

“Oh dear no, and not likely 
to get one either! They said 
that as I was too late to bat 
for one side, I couldn’t go in 
for the other this innings, and 
Heaven knows when it will be 
over. I shan’t wait, anyhow. 
Let’s have a whisky-and-soda 
or something. I’m as dry as 
a bone!” 

The good old warrior might 
have felt even more aggrieved 
if he had been privileged to 
listen to the account of his 
performances as given by the 
captain of the fielding side, a 
sthall despot of ten. 

“You might have given the 
General an innings,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Couldn’t —he was Jack, 
and hadn’t batted for us. Be- 
sides, he is such a rotten field, 
he ought to be spanked.” 

That the want of reverence 
for great names is not entirely 
confined to the very small boy 
—bigger boys are often cricket- 
hero worshippers to the core— 
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may be gathered from a story 
told me years ago by a man 
who had, by way of something 
pleasant to say, suggested to 
one of the amateur cracks of 
the season to come and play in 
an annual match between an 
XI. of the Hall and XXII. of 
the village. Rather to his con- 
sternation, the invitation was 
promptly accepted, and the 
great man had furthermore to 
be invited to bowl. Also, as 
he had just got some wickets 
against the Players, there was a 
delicacy about taking him off. 
But, alas! the round-arm slows, 
which had been treated with 
marked respect at Lord’s, com- 
mended themselves vastly to 
the rustics’ liking. “ First 
time,” said the narrator, “that 
they beat us. They spat on 
their hands, wiped the slows all 
over the place, and after the 
match the captain, when he 
came up to thank me for the 
day, said that if I would only 
ask old H to play next 
year, eleven of them would 
like to play twenty-two of 
my lot.” 

The greatest lob-bowler of 
his day met with a very similar 
experience, in which I was 
playing on his side, some thirty 
years ago. To be sure we won, 
but a rustic team thoroughly 
enjoyed welting his lobs. 

“Look here,” he said to me, 
pointing to his analysis in the 
evening. “One wicket for sixty- 
one runs. Now, I'll vow that 
I never bowled better in my 
life, and I believe that if I 
had been playing in a County 
match, I should have got a lot 
of wickets. But these beggars 
simply let fly at everything, 
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and I don’t believe that more 
than one chance was dropped. 
How do you account for it?” 

“Why, the bat beat the ball, 
old man,” I answered. 

And, indeed, the score-sheet 
showed that such had been 
the case throughout the day. 
Runs were not quite so plenti- 
ful in cricket of that period, 
but the aggregate scores of the 
single innings played by each 
side topped four hundred,—not 
bad work for a short day’s 
cricket on a park ground 
where there was plenty of long 
grass but no boundary. Prob- 
ably, too, the park wicket, 
being of a slow and velvety 
order, had not suited the lob 
bowler. 

According to modern lights, 
how truly iniquitous were 
many of the wickets on which 
we used to find ourselves play- 
ing thirty and forty years ago. 
But, on the other hand, how 
vastly enjoyable and merry 
was the cricket of that date, 
and how little we recked of 
the risks we were running. 
These were all accepted as a 
regular part of the day’s pleas- 
ure; and I take it that the 
fast ball which barely missed 
the batsman’s ear did not give 
him half so much anxiety as 
that other beast of a ball which 
shot dead and made for the 
bottom of the middle stump, 
travelling apparently by an 
underground route. The first- 
class batsman of the present 
era, who is accustomed to plain 
sailing on a ground as true 
and as level as a billiard-table, 
would be positively appalled if 
invited to face fast bowling on 
the type of wickets that pre- 
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vailed in country cricket of the 
period of which I am speaking. 
Now and again, not indeed 
when village met village in 
deadly encounter, but in a 
friendly match between two 
country houses, if the wicket 
was superlatively dangerous, I 
can remember entering into a 
social compact whereby fast 
bowling was expressly barred. 
But there was always a risk 
of a compact of this kind prov- 
ing in the long-run to be a 
very one-sided arrangement. 
As, for instance, playing in a 
match of this type in North- 
ants, 1 came to the conclusion, 
after sending down the first 
two balls, that if I did not 
moderate my pace I should be 
morally guilty of wilful mur- 
der. The unhappy recipient 
of those two balls, a neighbour- 
ing curate and very dear friend, 
was doubled up by the first, 
which fairly took his wind, and 
knocked out of time by the 
second, which got up perfectly 
straight from the pitch and 
struck him just above the 
bridge of the nose. After this 
second catastrophe both sides 
agreed that slow bowling 
should be the order of the 
day. The main results of the 
match were that we were 
soundly beaten; that the op- 
position captain, whom I cor- 
dially disliked, got a hundred ; 
and that Charlie S , whom 
I dearly loved, when he figured 
in the pulpit on the follow- 
ing Sunday, presented the ap- 
pearance of a prize-fighter on 
full pay. 

“One of my lucky days,” 
remarked the opposition cap- 
tain after we had finished. 





“I did well with both my 
tosses. I tossed Charlie S—— 
which of us should go in first, 
and I lost that, and then I 
tossed with you and won. 
Now, if it had been the other 
way about—eh, old chap? 
For I don’t mind telling you 
now that I hadn’t got a fast 
bowler on my side.” 

“And we had not got a 
slow one.” , 

“So it seemed,” he said 
drily. 

In Warwickshire some years 
later we thought that we had 
tacitly entered into a similar 
compact, only to find by a 
painful experience that we had 
been reckoning without our 
hosts. Our two fast bowlers, 
both reputed to be distinctly 
dangerous on anything like a 
fiery wicket, finding at the close 
of an over from either end that 
the pitch was so fiery as to be 
positively venomous, pleaded to 
be taken off, and slows were 
substituted. 

“Awfully sporting of you 
fellows,” remarked the captain 
of the other side; and later on 
he showed his appreciation of 
our forbearance by putting on 
his own fastest bowlers, who 
knocked us about to a rare 
tune. Of course we lost a 
match which, under cther cir- 
cumstances, we might easily 
have won, and drove home 
sorer, sadder, and wiser men, 
In the evening a badly crushed 
and painful finger called for 
medical treatment. Unfortun- 
ately, the only available doctor 
—we were nine miles from a 
town—was just starting off to 
attend an urgent case at a 
distance, and in lieu of himself 
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sent a note of apology and a 
leech in a bottle. The arrival 
of the leech was received with 
acclamation, and after dinner 
it was carried off into the 
smoking -room and invited to 
commence operations. But the 
beast proved fastidious, and 
positively declined to have 
anything to say to the very 
much bloated object which it 
was invited to attack. Every- 
body in turn tried to persuade 
it to do its duty, one man 
pricking the patient’s finger, 
another pinching the leech’s 
tail, and a third, the genius of 
the party, dropping salt on 
its body. Eventually it was 
decided to give it a rest and 
try again later. But in the 
interim the beast escaped, and 
everybody in the house went 
to bed that night fortified by 
the pleasant conviction that he 
or she had the chance of waking 
in the morning to find a sati- 
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ated leech hanging on to his 
or her toe. 

That, by the way, was the 
house where that fine old 
bowler, David Buchanan, saw 
strange objects at two o’clock 
in the morning. 

“ Very—nice—gallery—,” he 
remarked, at eleven o’clock in 
the evening, as he limped down 
the long passage which led from 
the dining-room to the smoking- 
room, “ but—you—ought—to 
have—statues—or—something 
—in—those—niches.” 

And, lo! on his way to his 
bedroom two of the desired 
statues were there, and he 
stood still and discoursed on 
their beauty, and suggested 
that more should be added. 
The mysterious disappearance 
in the morning of the statues 
—two young gentlemen, draped 
in towels only, and duly posed 
in heroic attitude—quite put 
old David off his bowling. 
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A Criminal Case. 


A CRIMINAL CASE. 


BY LYDIA MILLER MACKAY. 


Moukrp0, the son of the Cate- 
chist, was taking home the 
cows on @ summer evening. 
His mind was disturbed, and 
his anger was a good deal 
roused, because of a dispute on 
Church questions he had just 
been having with a man on 
the road. In particular, he was 
roused against his two neigh- 
bours, Alastair Mackenzie and 
Neil Maclean, and against Neil’s 
brother, the shoemaker. Not 
only had these men left the 
minister and set up a taber- 
nacle of their own, sacred to 
pure doctrine, but they had 
such a large following in the 
parish that they contrived to 
make things very unpleasant 
for those who, like Murdo, pre- 
ferred the ministrations of the 
old minister to the Sabbath 
homilies of the shoemaker,—for 
he it was who generally offici- 
ated in the building most re- 
cently dedicated to dissent. 

Now Murdo, being the son 
of the catechist,—a notable 
good man,—was one the new 
party would fain have counted 
among their number. True, he 
was a simple man, without 
sharpness or ability, and he was 
an oldish man, and on occasions 
like the New Year he was apt 
to partake over freely of spirits; 
yet despite these drawbacks, 
and although his father, the 
good catechist, had been twenty 
years in his grave, he had the 
name, and belonged to a country 
where to be the son of a good 


man is to have a certain posi- 
tion. Popular feeling then 
was against him, because he 
had not been as zealous for 
certain ecclesiastical formulas 
called “ Principles ” as had been 
expected of him. 

The clear light of the summer 
evening was melting into dusk 
as Murdo and the cows left the 
highroad and made their slow 
way over a rough newly-made 
path that, when completed, was 
to lead past Murdo’s house and 
down through the township of 
Brae to the sea. The red cow 
and the black cow and the 
little brown calf seemed in the 
half-light all one vague dark 
colour, akin to the clumps of 
birch bushes here and there, or 
to the patches of heather that 
broke up the cultivated ground. 
Murdo felt the soil and gravel 
of the newly-made road diffi- 
cult to walk on. He did not 
feel kindly towards the road, 
perhaps because the men who 
had the contract for it were 
those two neighbours of his 
—Alastair Mackenzie and Neil 
Maclean—with whom he was 
so much at variance. He 
could not leave his house in 
these days without meeting 
the two, carting and gravel- 
ling, breaking down and build- 
ing up, and when they met 
they never failed to have sharp 
words with one another. 

Murdo burned with indigna- 
tion to think of what the man 
on the road had been telling 
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him, which was nothing less 
than that the minister was 
to be turned off the school 
board at the next election. 
The people who were against 
him in the place were strong 
enough, the man had said 
boastingly, to put in one of 
their own number instead of 
him. Murdo breathed a Gaelic 
remark that was not particu- 
larly suitable to a church dis- 
pute. Had not the minister 
served the people on the school 
board since these people were 
themselves children at school ? 

Murdo was so taken up with 
the thought of all this that he 
almost over-balanced himself, 
and narrowly escaped falling 
into the burn that, through a 
narrow rocky channel, rippled 
down to the sea near his own 
house. He stood still and 
glared at it. Here was cause 
for anger indeed! Alastair and 
Neil had removed the rough 
bridge over which he and the 
cows had been wont to go,— 
they had done that since he 
left home in the afternoon. 
The poor dumb beasts were 
cropping the grass beside the 
path and waiting for something 
to be done. Murdo’s thoughts 
and ejaculations were some- 
what violent. It is perhaps 
best not to record them. 

It was true that the little 
old bridge had to come down 
sometime, since the new road 
was to be built over the burn, 
but what Murdo took as a 
piece of personal malice was 
that the bridge had been re- 
moved in the evening, without 
any warning having been given 
him, and that nothing in the 
way of a temporary make- 
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shift had been put in its 
place. 

He was now forced to make 
one himself, and he bethought 
him at the moment of a 
large piece of old wood with 
which Alastair and Neil had 
made a way across a drain for 
their wheel-barrow. It was 
about half the size of a barn- 
door, and would bridge the gap 
very well. He went back along 
the road till he found it; then 
he raised it and dragged it 
along to the burn, saying to 
himself that at all events 
Alastair and Neil would not 
“have the face” to remove it 
in the morning without putting 
some other temporary arrange- 
ment in its stead. The device 
succeeded very well, and Murdo 
drove the cows across it, put 
them into the byre, and went 
in to his supper. 

Next day no one came to 
work at the road. The men 
who had the contract were both 
too busy with their harvest 
work to attend to anything 
else, and for two or three weeks 
the son of the catechist saw 
nothing of them, but drove his 
cows in peace over the tempor- 
ary bridge he had made. Then 
one evening he came home with 
the thought in his mind that 
the people he had met that day 
had behaved strangely to him. 
He could not tell what it was, 
but he felt there was some- 
thing peculiar about them. 

When he came in his sister 
was crying. She was in such 
grief that he could not find 
out from her what was the 
matter; but presently his eye 
fell upon a strange - looking 
paper lying upon the meal- 
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chest. He lifted it, and being 
a poor scholar he took some 
little time to find out what 
was in it. 

When at last he deciphered 
it, it made him tremble all 
over, for it was a summons 
requiring him to appear on 
a certain day at the court at 
Aldarn, on the criminal charge 
of having stolen a piece of 
wood from Alastair Mackenzie 
and Neil Maclean. 

His sister began sobbing out 
loud. “Oh, Murdo, Murdo!” 
said she. “To think that the 
name of thief would be at- 
tached to one of the children 
of our father!” 

Murdo sat on the meal- 
chest and stared at the sum- 
mons. He was slow- witted, 
and at first he did not grasp 
the thing very well. Pres- 
ently, however, the blood 
mounted to his forehead. He 
clenched his fist and brought 
it down full force upon the 
table in front of him. 

“This is the work of the 
followers of the shoemaker,” 
said he in a loud voice. 

He sat on the meal - chest 
all the evening thinking what 
was to be done, and the more 
he thought the more he saw 
the terrible position he was 
in. Whatever might be said 
of the men who brought him 
into it, he saw at once that 
there was a weak point in 
his own case. He had taken 
the wood,—it was impossible 
to deny that. If Alastair and 
Neil, who had been to school 
with him fifty years before, 
who had been his neighbours 
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all their days, and ceilidhed} 
at his fireside,—if they chose 
to put an unfriendly con- 
struction on his simple action, 
what defence could he make? 
How would the sheriff look at 
it? If he—Murdo—were to 
explain that he required the 
wood, and that he couldn’t 
very well get home the cows 
without it, would the law 
be satisfied with that? He 
doubted it. 

“Tt is a poor thing,” he said 
bitterly to his sister, “when 
there is law among friends.” 

But the poor woman was 
inconsolable. Never in her 
memory, she said, was any 
man or woman from the 
parish taken to court on such 
a charge. Since the days of 
her great-grandmother, indeed, 
when the famous murder took 
place, there had been no real 
criminal charge against the 
parish, Young lads were 
taken to court for rows and 
assaults at New Year time, 
or for poaching and _ such 
things, but never for break- 
ing one of the commandments. 
The serving of such a summons 
in the house of Murdo, the 
son of the catechist, was as 
much an affront as it would 
be on the breakfast-table of a 
respectable clergyman. 

Murdo did not sleep much 
that night, and next. day he 
put the summons in his pocket 
and went to see the minister. 
Now the minister was a man 
who was fond of a joke, and 
not only that, but he had been 
a good deal annoyed on several 
occasions by the habit in the 





1 From a Gaelic word pronounced kailie, meaning a friendly visit. 
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place of making common pro- 
perty, as it were, of certain 
things. Often when he or his 
household were in need of the 
manse barrow or spade or 
whitewash brush, it was found 
that these things were doing 
duty at the house’ of a neigh- 
bour. It was true that the 
“lad” or “girl” had usually 
been informed of their where- 
abouts, and requested to “send 
word” when they were needed, 
and it was true also that they 
borrowed other things in re- 
turn; but, at the same time, 
the thing was inconvenient 
occasionally, and now when the 
old gentleman heard Murdo’s 
story he was, though very in- 
dignant, not quite so lavish 
with his sympathy as Murdo 
had expected. 

“Tt is a serious matter,” he 
said, after they had talked it 
over. “There is no doubt of 
that. I am sure you had no 
evil intention, but as you say 
you took the wood, and ‘a 
criminal charge’——” He 
paused and took snuff. 

“At the same time,” he 
continued, “I wouldn’t be too 
down-hearted over the matter, 
Murdo. I have a young friend 
at Aldarn—a lawyer—to whom 
I shall write at once about you. 
He will do his best for you, and 
I am sure the sheriff will be 
made to understand how the 
thing happened. I will write 
a character for you myself. 

“It was most unfeeling of 
Alastair and Neil to act in 
this way,” he added, his in- 
dignation getting the better of 
him. 

He wrote an excellent char- 
acter for Murdo, which he said 
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he would enclose in the letter 
to the lawyer, and with this 
and such comfort as he could 
get from the thought of the 
able defence he was likely to 
have, the anxious old man was 
forced to content himself. He 
went home still very down- 
hearted. 

As the days passed, however, 
Murdo received a good deal of 
sympathy—some of it from very 
unexpected quarters. Many of 
the followers of the shoemaker 
felt that Alastair and Neil 
had brought disgrace upon 
the parish by laying such a 
charge against one of them- 
selves. They ought to have 
remembered, it was said, that 
Murdo was the son of the 
catechist, and should never 
have been brought in any dis- 
graceful fashion before the law 
courts. As for the people 
who were not followers of the 
shoemaker, they were of course 
furious, 

One day the minister had a 
visit from the two plaintiffs in 
the case. They said they felt 
they had been hasty, being 
annoyed about the wood, which 
they had found useful, and they 
wished to know whether it was 
possible to “take back” the 
case. 

The minister told them that 
being a criminal case it could 
not be withdrawn, but must go 
on to the end. He took the 
opportunity of telling them also 
what he thought of them. 

At last the time arrived for 
the case to come on. Alastair 
Mackenzie, Neil Maclean, and 
the policeman went away “like 
gentle folks ” on the mail-coach, 
but poor Murdo, not having 
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the money to spare, had to set 
off walking to the court, which 
was forty-five miles away. He 
had gone a little more than 
half that distance, and was 
crossing @ bleak tract of moor- 
land many miles from any 
human habitation, and feeling 
very weary and down-hearted, 
when a great piece of good for- 
tune befell him. He heard the 
noise of carriage- wheels, and 
presently was overtaken by a 
waggonette in which two or 
three young gentlemen were 
sitting. Hardly had it passed 
than it drew up, and one of the 
young men called to Murdo 
and asked him if he would like 
a drive. 

“T would like it indeed,” said 
Murdo thankfully. “It’s the 
first thing I would wish for.” 

“Come along, then,” said the 
gentleman, and Murdo put his 
stick and small red bundle into 
the carriage before him, and 
climbed up after them very 
gladly. 

The young fellows seemed in 
very good spirits, and were 
laughing and talking a great 
deal. They asked him where 
he was going, and being a 
simple old man, he told them 
the whole story of his journey 
and the reason he had to make 
it. They were extraordinarily 
interested in everything he 
said, and every now and then 
they gave a little shout of 
laughter. 

“I am very backward with 
the English,” said Murdo, not 
without some dignity. “But I 
am speaking with the best 
words I have, though there 
may be comicality in them.” 
The young men apologised 
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in a very gentlemanly way 
for their mirth. “You are 
@ queer criminal,” said one of 
them, smiling. “Going off to 
jail on your own account like 
this. Is there no policeman 
where you come from?” 

Murdo said he hoped he had 
not come so low yet as to be 
taken in charge by a policeman. 
“He went away on the mail,” 
he explained, “with Alastair 
Mackenzie and Neil Maclean.” 
At this the young men seemed 
to have some ado again to keep 
sober faces. 

They were very kind to 
Murdo. When they came to 
an inn they gave him a fine 
dinner with themselves, and 
at Aldarn they brought him 
to nice quiet lodgings, where 
they said he need not pay 
anything, as the landlady was 
a friend of theirown. Murdo 
was quite overcome by all 
this, and was much cheered, 
and felt strong to face the 
ordeal that was before him. 
As for the young gentlemen, 
they all lived in Aldarn, and 
one of them was a lawyer, and 
that night they told the story 
of Murdo to such purpose that 
next day the court was quite 
packed with people who came 
to hear the case. 

The lawyer who was the 
minister’s friend met the old 
man there and told him to 
keep up a good courage, and 
that he would do everything 
for him that could be done. 
He talked to him for a little, 
and said that he had received 
a long letter about him from 
the minister, and that in it a 
very good character had been 
given him. 
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“TI would like to keep that 
character,” Murdo said solemn- 
ly. He had never been away 
from home before, and the whole 
place seemed very strange and 
imposing to him,—the judge 
on the bench, and the lawyers 
and clerks, and the clever busy 
look of everything. His case 
did not come on at once, so he 
sat listening to some others, 
and as he listened his confid- 
ence oozed away. The judge 
was very severe, and the whole 
thing—taking the oath and so 
on—was very formal and awful. 
He saw Alastair Mackenzie and 
Neil Maclean looking at every- 
thing with interest and curios- 
ity. He thought they did not 
appear very easy either. 

At last Murdo’s own case 
came on. Everything was 
against him at first. The 
young lawyer beside him did 
not say a word except one that 
surprised him very much. 

“Guilty or not guilty?” said 
the judge, and Murdo, who 
had been waiting for that, 
shook all over and was about 
to say “Guilty” (seeing that 
he could not prove he had not 
taken the wood, and thinking 
the truth would be best), when, 
before he could get the word 
out, the young lawyer beside 
him cried out, “ Not guilty, my 
lord!” 

Murdo did not know what 
to make of it. He thought it 
very friendly of the gentleman, 
but he could not think it very 
wise. 

The case went on against 
him, and the old man saw that 
things looked very black. It 
was brought out in a very clear 
way that on the evening of the 


sixteenth day of the previous 
month he, Murdo, had taken 
from the quarry where Alas- 
tair Mackenzie and Neil Mac. 
lean had been at work a large 
piece of wood belonging to 
them, and had used it for 
making a bridge to his own 
house. 

Murdo did not see how he 
could overturn that, and he was 
trying to collect his thoughts 
so that he might make the best 
explanation he could of what 
he had done, when the wit- 
nesses for the defence were 
called. “None,” said poor 
Murdo to himself,—“none at 
all but the minister’s letter.” 
But all at once the young 
lawyer called out that his 
witnesses were Alastair Mac- 
kenzie and Neil Maclean and 
James Kerr the policeman, and 
he asked that the policeman 
should be called first. 

Alastair and Neil were then 
put out of the court, and it 
would be difficult to say 
whether they or Murdo was 
the more astonished. Murdo 
stared at the lawyer as if he 
thought he could not be quite 
sane. 

He soon changed his mind, 
however, about that. 

There were not many ques- 
tions put to the policeman, 
and they were chiefly about 
Murdo’s character and reputa- 
tion for honesty in his native 
place; also they brought out 
how Alastair and Neil had 
broken down the old bridge 
before Murdo’s house, and in- 
stead of beginning to build the 
new one, had been busy ever 
since at their own harvest- 
work. 
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Alastair Mackenzie was then 
called in, and he felt himself 
in a very strange position as 
a witness for the defence. He 
was very sure he would not 
be that. The lawyer asked 
him a few questions that did 
not seem very important one 
way or another. 

“What was the value,” he 
asked then, “of the piece of 
wood that is in dispute?” 

Alastair hesitated. Put in 
that way, he did not really 
think there was any value in 
the wood, for it was old and 
worm-eaten. He thought for 
a while, and then said there 
would not be any great value 
in it. 

“Would it be worth fifteen 
shillings?” said the lawyer. 

“No,” said Alastair slowly, 
“it would not be worth that.” 

“Would it be worth ten 
shillings?” 

Alastair admitted with re- 
luctance that it would not. 

“Now,” said the lawyer, 
leaning forward, “you are 
upon your oath, remember. 
Would you say upon oath that 
the piece of wood was worth 
five shillings or—nothing?” 

Alastair looked very uneasy. 
He was an honest kind of man, 
and he was very much afraid 
of saying the wrong thing 
“upon oath.” After waiting 
a while the lawyer repeated 
the question. 

Alastair replied that he could 
not say. 

There was a little titter 
through the court at this. 
Alastair was very much put 
out. 

“Did this piece of wood 
belong to you?” the lawyer 
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asked then. He had received 
a good deal of information 
from his friend the minister. 

“No,” said Alastair, who had 
not set eyes on the wood till he 
saw Neil using it. 

“To whom did it belong?” 

“To Neil, my neighbour.” 

“That will do,” said the 
lawyer; and now Neil was 
called in, and he too did not 
feel very comfortable as a 
witness for the defence. 

The young lawyer put to 
Neil the same question about 
the value of the wood that he 
had just put to Alastair, and 
Neil, not knowing what the 
other had said and being very 
well aware of the worm-eaten 
condition of the block, declined, 
after some beating about the 
bush, to say on oath that it 
was worth anything. He, 
too, was very much put out, 
and he thought this kind of 
questioning very queer and 
unfair. 

“Did this piece of wood be- 
long to you?” said the lawyer, 
speaking very sternly and sol- 
emnly. ‘Remember you are 
upon oath.” 

Neil was silent, thinking 
what answer he should give. 
As a matter of fact, the wood 
was driftwood, and some boys 


had taken it up to him from . 


the shore about a year pre- 
viously. He had found it use- 
ful all summer when making 
the road. He could not be 
certain, but he thought it 
was Alastair’s boys who had 
brought it to him. He made 
up his mind to this hastily, 
for there was something in the 
lawyer’s voice that warned him 
to be cautious. He was willing 
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enough also to shift responsi- 
bility. 

“No,” he said; “it did not 
belong to me.” 

“To whom, then, did it be- 
long ?” 

“To Alastair—my neigh- 
bour.” 

And now there were roars of 
laughter all over the court. 
Order was called, and Neil was 
told that would do. He did 
not understand at first what 
the joke could be, and how the 
people seemed quite overcome 
with mirth. 

“You go home without a 
stain upon your character,” 
said the judge to Murdo. 

Murdo did not know what 
to say. He was quite over- 
come. The next day was beau- 
tiful and warm. The police- 
man, Alastair, Neil, and Murdo 
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all went home together on the 
mail. If anything consoled 
the plaintiffs for the way 
things had turned out, it 
was the thought of the un- 
pleasant reception they would 
have got in their native 
parish if they had left Murdo 
in jail. They put the best 
face they could upon the 
matter, but the conversation 
on the mail was chiefly about 
the weather. 

And so ended tke famous 
criminal case against Murdo, 
the son of the catechist. 

As for the piece of wood, 
someone picked it up after the 
new bridge was made and used 
it in making a hen-roost. And 
the people of the parish are 
still a good deal like the ancient 
Christians about having things 
in common. 
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AUTUMNAL CONGRESSES—-A FREE-TRADE PIONIC—THE BELLICOSE APOSTLE 
OF PEACE—THE INDISCRETION OF MR LLOYD-GEORGE—THE PROBLEM 
OF THE ROAD—THE HIGHWAYS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY — THE 
GLORY OF THE MAIL-COACHES—THE ROAD AND THE MOTOR-CAR—A 


THEATRICAL MANAGER, 


Ir is characteristic of our 
statesmen, whose ambition it 
is to govern the country by 
talk, that no sooner is Parlia- 
ment adjourned than they lift 
up their voice in congresses. 
We all know the sad character 
of these autumnal congresses. 
The stuffy meeting - place, the 
pedantic oration, the serious 
delegate from abroad, are 
familiar to every one of us. 
Equally familiar are the gloomy 
picnics, with which the fiery 
speech - makers solace their 
leisure. Solemnly they visit 
shrines; solemnly they attend 
garden-parties; solemnly they 
gaze upon the great houses 
of those whose political opinions 
they share. It is not long 
since that a band of Americans, 
Frenchmen, and (Germans, 
whose countries have pros- 
pered under the benign influ- 
ence of Protection, exhorted 
the Free-Traders of England 
to stand firm in the faith 
which has proved infinitely 
profitable to England’s rivals. 
The comedy of the situation 
is plain for all to see. Mr 
Franklin Pierce of New York, 
for instance, told a sympa- 
thetic audience that Protection 
had been the ruin of America. 
He admitted that the tariff 
imposed upon imported goods 
in the years following the Civil 
War lightened internal taxa- 





tion by 140,000,000 dollars 
annually. He could not deny 
that at the same time the 
home industries of America 
enormously increased. And 
he had not a word of praise 
either for the lightened taxa- 
tion or the increased industry. 
Not even prosperity blinds 
him to the charms of Free 
Trade, which, says he, when it 
comes to America, will help 
that great country “ profitably 
to undersell the rest of the 
world,” and will at the same 
time bring about the universal 
friendship of mankind. Had 
Mr Franklin Pierce been gifted 
with a sense of humour, it 
might have occurred to him 
that he was making his speech 
in the wrong place. We do 
not rate the patriotism of our 
English Radicals very highly, 
but we cannot believe that Mr 
Pierce’s forecast was altogether 
acceptable even to them. 
Tenderly as they would guard 
the susceptibilities of other 
countries, they do not, we 
suppose, wish to see their 
country profitably undersold 
by America, And why should 
he speak to a packed meeting 
in London, when there is so 
vast a work of conversion to 
be done in his own country? 
Probably he put as low a value 
upon the understanding of his 
audience as did Mr Asquith, 
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who did not hesitate in a full 
session of Cobdenites to point to 
America as a shining example 
of Free Trade and its blessings. 

Not much harm is done by 
such a congress as this. Its 
folly is merely academic, and 
doubtless it makes its loudest 
appeal to the orthodox pro- 
fessors of political economy. 
The congress of peace-mongers 
cannot be passed over s0 
lightly. It is attended by 
dangers peculiar to _ itself. 
Every step in its proceed- 
ings is dogged by reckless- 
ness and indiscretion. If you 
wish for peace, says the old 
adage, prepare for war, to 
which may be added as a 
corollary: if you wish for 
war, hold a peace conference. 
There is a grave incitement 
to hostility in the discussion 
of human brotherhood. The 
world has never seen a more 
bellicose person than the pro- 
fessional apostle of peace. He 
is prepared with untempered 
ferocity to put all his advers- 
aries to the edge of his tongue. 
His words are bullets, which 
he hopes will sting and kill. 
He comes forward with an acid 
smile of self-satisfaction on his 
face, and he covers his lexicon 
of abuse with an olive-branch. 
His lexicon, partially concealed, 
is battered and well thumbed, 
and he knows how to make 
excellent use of it. When 
the apostle is a responsible 
Minister, the danger of his 
eloquence is increased tenfold. 
Nothing could have been worse, 
in taste or policy, than a 
speech delivered by Mr Lloyd- 
George in favour of peace 
some weeks ago. Events 
march quickly nowadays, and 
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the public memory is short, 
But Mr Lloyd -George’s per- 
formance, perilous in itself, is 
of a perilous example, and we 
make no apology for rescuing 
it from oblivion. Now, rightly 
or wrongly, war to an English- 
man means war with Germany; 
and Mr Lloyd-George took the 
precaution natural to him of 
putting England in the wrong 
at the outset. We have not 
yet forgotten his eager cham- 
pionship of the Boers. The 
picture of this statesman, dis- 
guised for once as a friend of 
law and order in the uniform 
of a policeman, and furtively 
escaping from a public meet- 
ing, is still fresh in our mind, 
And as he loved the Boers 
when they were at war with 
us, so he has given a clear 
indication on which side his 
sympathies would lie if Eng- 
land were engaged in a struggle 
with Germany. ‘“ We started 
it,” says he “We had an 
overwhelming preponderance 
at sea, which would have se- 
cured us against any conceiv- 
able enemy, but we were not 
satisfied. We said, ‘Let there 
be Dreadnoughts.’ What for? 
We did not require them.” If 
this statement were true, it 
would still have been wicked 
in the mouth of a Minister. 
It is not true. We have 
started nothing. England re- 
mains apathetic in the face 
of Germany’s energy; and to 
throw the blame of a grow- 
ing hostility upon an innocent 
country, merely because it is 
your own, is to carry the fam- 
iliar cannibalism of the Radical 
party to the highest power. 
Nor did the mischief-making 
of Mr Lloyd-George end here. 
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He proceeded to condemn the 
principle, adopted by his own 
Government, of the two-Power 
standard. It is true that he 
afterwards denied that he con- 
demned the principle. He 
could indeed do no less. But 
his own words shall speak for 
themselves: ‘We always say 
that in order to make ourselves 
secure against invasion we must 
have a two-Power standard 
navy. That means that we 
must have a navy large enough 
to confront a combination of 
any two naval Powers: that 
has been our standard. Look 
at the position of Germany. 
Her army is to her what our 
navy is to us—her sole defence 
against invasion. Yet she has 
not a two-Power standard.” 
Germany has as large an army 
as is possible for her, and if it 
falls below a certain standard 
that is not her fault. But we 
do not wish to take Mr Lloyd- 
George more seriously than he 
deserves. We would only point 
out that again he deliberately 
attempts to put England in 
the wrong. She aims at a 
two-Power standard. (Ger- 
many, in her modesty, does 
not. Therefore, if there be 
war, the fault is England’s, 
and no doubt Mr Lloyd-George, 
the loyal champion of Germany, 
is already looking out for an- 
other policeman’s uniform. 
The conclusion of Mr Lloyd- 
George’s oration was more in- 
discreet, if possible, than its 
beginning. “Why,” he asks, 
“should we not rope Germany 
in?” A knowledge of English 
slang is evidently not among 
Mr Lloyd-George’s accomplish- 
ments. Had it been, he could 
not have used so unfortunate 


an expression. But the Ger- 
mans who understand our 
slang will doubtless be en- 
chanted at the prospect of 
being tricked and swindled by 
Mr Lloyd-George into an un- 
willing alliance. Of the em- 
barrassment which this unre- 
strained demagogue causes his 
colleagues nothing need be said 
here, If Mr Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey are unable to 
control him, it is their affair, 
and the sooner they restore 
some semblance of discipline to 
their Cabinet the better it will 
be for them and for the country. 
The inference to be drawn from 
the incident is that dignity and 
restraint are passing away from 
our public life. The levity of 
Mr Gladstone, who, like the 
sophist that he was, deliber- 
ately chose the worse part, and 
who, declaring that the British 
Constitution of 1830 was per- 
fect, spent a long life in im- 
pairing it, has left its mark upon 
Parliamentary manners. But 
so long as Mr Gladstone lived, 
the antics of Mr Lloyd-George 
were impossible. Brought up in 
a strict school, Mr Gladstone 
imposed obedience upon his 
colleagues with an iron hand. 
Other times, other manners, 
Some members of the present 
Cabinet profess loyalty neither 
to their country nor to one 
another. They are willing to 
sell themselves and what in- 
fluence their position confers 
to the highest bidder. That 
they are honoured with the 
greatest trust that can be 
given to man does not for 
@ moment occur to them. 
Their own advancement and 
the suspicion wherewith they 
regard their comrades shut 
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out completely the advantage 
of the country. The destinies 
of England have fallen into 
the hands of men who mis- 
understand the ancient tradi- 
tion and the ancient reserve 
of politics, who in their vain 
frivolity chatter of foreign 
affairs on public platforms, 
and who are never so happy as 
when they are bringing charges 
against the State whose in- 
terests they are pledged to 
protect. As for Mr Lloyd- 
George, who (we have been 
told) hides the heart of a 
statesman under the skin of 
a demagogue, he has gone off 
to belie this too amiable judg- 
ment by repeating his indis- 
cretions to the first foreign 
journalist that comes along. 


Deeply as we deplore the 
wanton provocations of the 
Peace Congress, we look for- 
ward with excellent hope to 
the results of the International 
Road Congress, which will be 
held in Paris a month hence. 
This congress will deal with 
no dangerous generalities. Its 
object is at once practical and 
beneficent. Nothing that can 
be said or done at it is without 
a human interest. The roads 
of Europe are historical mon- 
uments of the greatest worth 
and importance. Their pro- 
gress and direction have settled 
the fates of empires. They 
have controlled the march of 
armies; they have limited or 
extended the ambition of em- 
perors. A road, wherever it 
be found, is the symbol and 
scene of human prosperity and 
of human endeavour. Even if 
it link only village with village, 
it makes for the interchange of 








comity and good-humour, If 
it link city with city, it is the 
highroad of wealth and com- 
merce. It is the gatherer of 
friends, the separator of en- 
emies. And it is informed (or 
it should be) with the true 
spirit of democracy—a spirit 
which politics can never know. 
Its benefits should be free to 
the whole world—to rich and 
poor, to saunterer and lover of 
speed, to the amateur who sees 
in its beauty a sufficient reason 
for its use, and the farmer who 
knows that it will carry him 
from one market to another, 
And there is nothing in 
nature which surpasses the 
beauty of an English road. Now 
it dips into a pleasant valley ; 
now it curves undulant over 
the hillside. Now it runs be- 
tween the ever-changing hedge- 
rows; now it expands far-seen 
across the open _ country. 
Never the same, it keeps al- 
‘ways its own mystery, its own 
perspective. There is in it al- 
ways an element of unexpected- 
ness. Our roads have been cut 
to no pattern of rectitude since 
the Romans left our shores. 
They have always been some- 
thing more than the shortest 
straight line which can be 
drawn between two given 
points. They have grown at 
hazard. They have left their 
main purpose to reach an 
outlying hamlet. They have 
forgotten the benefit of the 
many in remembering the con- 
venience of afew. ‘ Improve- 
ment makes straight roads,” 
said Blake, quoted by R. L. 
Stevenson in one of his most 
delicate essays; “but the 
crooked roads, without im- 
provement, are the roads of 
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genius.” The roads of Eng- 
land are the roads of genius, 
and a proper source of our 
national pride. 

The history of English roads 
is broken by long periods of 
neglect. After the splendid 
achievements of the Romans, 
who pierced mountains and 
spanned rivers that travellers 
might save their time, there 
comes the silence of inaction. 
In Tudor England, as we 
know from Harrison, the high- 
ways “in the claie or cledgie 
soil were often verie deepe 
and troublesome in the winter 
halfe.” Repairs were ill done; 
ditches were not scoured; the 
trees and bushes growing at 
the roadside were not cut 
back. And, worse still, the 
covetous daily encroached upon 
the highways. “This I know 
by experience,” says Harrison, 
“that wheras some streets 
these five and twentie yeares 
have beene in most places 
fiftie foot broad according to 
the law, whereby the trav- 
eller might either escape the 
theefe, or shifte the mier, or 
pass by the loaden cart with- 
out danger of himself and his 
horse, now they are brought 
unto twelve, or twentie, or 
six and twentie at the most, 
which is another cause also 
whereby the waies be the 
worse, and many an honest 
man encombred in his journie.” 
And then there were highway- 
men not a few to interrupt 
the chapman or traveller, who 
looked in vain for security 
to the innkeeper. Nobody, 
thought Harrison, was robbed 
on the road without the know- 
ledge of tapster, chamberlain, 
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or ostler. But in spite of 
dangers and bad roads the 
highways were well used in 
Elizabeth’s reign, as is proved 
by the excellence and com- 
modity of the inns. If the 
guest were robbed, he was 
robbed after a full meal and 
a comfortable bed. Wherever 
the intrepid traveller went 
he found room for man and 
beast. Inns there were that 
were able to lodge two or 
three hundred persons and 
their horses; and “thereto,” 
says Harrison with enthusiasm, 
“with a verie short warning 
make such provision for their 
diet, as to him that is un- 
acquainted withall may seeme 
to be incredible.” Briefly, in 
that age of adventure — the 
sixteenth century —there was 
much going and coming 
throughout the length and 
breadth of England. The 
spirit of restlessness, which 
drove the earliest of our col- 
onists across the sea, per- 
suaded those who stayed at 
home to journey incessantly, 
and thus induced the golden 
age of the innkeeper. 

The uncertainty of the Stuart 
dynasty and the perils of the 
Civil War were a direct en- 
couragement to the highway- 
man, When the armies were 
disbanded many a soldier, his 
occupation gone, rode under 
the stars and bade the un- 
wary traveller to “stand and 
deliver.” It became the fashion 
for idle cavaliers to hunt the 
regicides; and many are the 
stories told of Captain Hind 
and his comrades of the high- 
toby emptying the pockets of 
Hugh Peters and “— rest, In 
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detail the stories may be false ; 
in bulk they prove that the 
roads of England were then 
dominated by well-armed and 
well - mounted robbers. For 
more than a century this 
picturesque, sinister tradition 
of the highway continued, 
and a pistol thrust suddenly 
through the window of a 
carriage was @ common in- 
cident of travel. Nothing, 
indeed, is more surprising in 
old memoirs than the exag- 
gerated sense of distance en- 
tertained by our forefathers. 
A journey from London to 
Chelsea was considered more 
gravely than we should con- 
template to-day a trip to 
Paris. The reasons for this 
exaggeration were the roads, 
which in bad weather were 
sloughs or swamps, and the 
fear, not yet extinct, of de- 
predation. And then came 
the Mail-coach, which perfect- 
ed the highways of England 
and revived the waning pros- 
perity of the wayside inns. 

It is impossible to recall the 
ancient mail-coaches without 
enthusiasm for their perform- 
ances and without regret for 
the triumph of the rail- 
road. The achievement of 
John Palmer, their only 
begetter, though celebrated 
by De Quincey in dithy- 
rambic prose, has been most 
unjustly forgotten, together 
with the foresight of William 
Pitt, who in 1784 gave Palmer 
encouragement. The utmost 
speed attainable and perfect 
organisation were the two 
ends of Palmer’s ambition, 
and so well did he succeed 
that his coaches kept up an 
average pace of ten miles 


an hour, including stoppages, 
and that two coaches, which 
started 600 miles apart, never 
failed to pass each other at . 
the same bridge. Nothing 
could surpass the beauty and 
swiftness of John Palmer’s 
equipages. De Quincey cele- 
brates their strength, their 
brilliant cleanliness, their 
beautiful simplicity, the royal 
magnificence of their horses, 
They were made possible only 
by exquisite skill and studious 
training. The driver knew his 
horses with the same certainty 
wherewith they responded to 
his call. For once, in history, 
a perfect instrument was in- 
vented, which achieved its pur- 
pose without hesitancy or fal- 
tering. And for this purpose 
one other thing was necessary 
—smooth, broad, and durable 
roads. The old-fashioned trav- 
eller was aghast at the speed 
and dust of the new invention. 
And then came John Loudoun 
Macadam to allay the anxiety 
of the timid grumbler. The 
most eminent road-maker since 
the times of the Romans, 
Macadam arrived in the nick 
of time to solve the problem 
set by the mail - coaches. 
His genius made solid the 
highways of England. With- 
out Palmer he might never 
have been. Without Macadam 
Palmer would certainly have 
toiled and organised in vain. 
Thus began a new and the 
greatest era in the history of 
our roads. Thousands shared 
in the growing prosperity. The 
inns of Watling Street and the 
North Road became famous for 
their hospitality. An energy 
of which we to-day know 
nothing pulsed through the 
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country. And by a happy 
stroke of fortune the highest 
moment of the mail-coach was 
the highest moment of victory. 
It was by the mail-coach that 
the news of Talavera and of 
Salamanca, of Trafalgar and 
of Waterloo, was scattered 
throughout the towns and vil- 
lages of England. Victory 
also travelled by the mail, and 
the coaches, their drivers, and 
their passengers shone in a re- 
flected glory. The means was 
equally appropriate to the 
cause and to the end. There 
was a martial splendour in the 
brilliantly equipped mail-coach 
and the horses which, in De 
Quincey’s phrase, ‘“ bounded 
off with the action and ges- 
tures of leopards.” And then 
the railroads, beneficent too 
after their fashion, killed the 
romance and picturesqueness 
of the highways. Henceforth, 
“tidings fitted to convulse all 
nations must travel by culin- 
ary process.” Nor was the 
loss of romance the only loss 
inflicted by the ruthless, neces- 
sary railroad. The master- 
pieces of Macadam crumbled 
from disuse. On either side of 
their smooth, bright expanse 
fresh encroachments were made 
by the greedy, and—a worse 
indignity still—grass grew in 
places where once the mail- 
coach thundered by with its 
news of life and death. And 
with the decay of the roads 
the inns decayed also. It was 
not their fault. As in the 
natural world a limb shrinks 
or disappears which ceases to 
be useful, so in the world 
of affairs an institution dies 
of nothing so soon as of in- 
anition. The inns of Eng- 





land, celebrated by Harrison 
and famous far and wide 
at the beginning of the last 
century, have degenerated into 
the sad places which we visit 
only of necessity. Who does 
not know the gloomy coffee- 
room, where with good luck 
we may surprise a furtive chop 
or steak, and where we are 
certainly greeted with a tired, 
fly-blown joint of cold beef, and 
tremble at the vision? Truly 
no man may foresee the result 
of his actions. Little did 
Stephenson think, when he 
proposed the line from Man- 
chester to Liverpool, that he 
would ruin the wayside inns 
of England and kill the art of 
cookery. 

And now a new and un- 
accustomed strain is put upon 
our roads. The highways, 
which for more than sixty 
years have been the paradise 
of pedestrians, which have 
borne no heavier burden than 
that of a farmer’s waggon or 
the ambling carriage of the 
gentry, have been turned into 
a racing-track for motor-cars. 
The roads were as little prepared 
for the reception of the new 
vehicles as were the drivers of 
these vehicles to exercise their 
new privilege. It is difficult 
even now to think patiently 
of the terror and discomfort 
inflicted upon the country by 
the earliest of our road-hogs. 
They showed no consideration 
for pedestrian or labourer. 
They bespattered waggons and 
carriages alike with dust and 
mud. They asserted (and some 
of them still assert) that the 
highway is meant for traffic, 
that is, for themselves alone, 
forgetting that our highways 
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were constructed for another 
purpose, another strain, and 
that modesty better becomes a 
newcomer than arrogance and 
self-assertion. Roads, scarcely 
touched since the coaching- 
days, were broken up by their 
pitiless incursions, and flung 
heedlessly into the hedgerow. 
Wherever they went they left 
a blight of dust upon garden 
and cornfield, The law, which 
attempted to check their ex- 
cesses, was easily evaded. The 
road-hog was the master of the 
situation, and he used hisvictory 
in a spirit of violent contempt. 

Time and reflection have 
brought better manners and 
a chastened spirit. The motor- 
car has passed or is passing 
through the stage of experi- 
ment. Its limitations and its 
uses are more clearly under- 
stood than they were. No 
longer is it deemed a form 
of “sport” to dash about 
the country, contemning the 
amenities of life. The road- 
hog is execrated by none so 
loudly as by the wise owners 
of motor-cars. It is their 
interest as well as their desire 
to purge the highways of the 
monsters who have infested 
it too long. And the sooner 
these monsters are extirpated 
the better for the country and 
for a rapidly increasing in- 
dustry. For those who are 
bent upon breaking their necks 
the course of Brooklands is 
designed, and the others may 
prudently sit themselves down 
to solve the problem of adapt- 
ing our old roads to a new use. 

For, whether we like it or 
not, the motor-car has taken 
a firm hold upon us. It is 
already a part of our social 


and commercial life. From 
being a poor sport it has 
become a thing of general 
utility and common pleasure, 
Even if it travels at a proper 
speed of twenty miles an hour, 
it can reveal the countryside 
to us as it has never before 
been revealed; and as, unlike 
the horse, it knows no fatigue, 
it can carry us comfortably 
the livelong day. With its 
aid we may get a fresh vision 
of our native land. We may 
conquer something which is 
far better worth than an idle 
record of speed,—a knowledge 
of town and hillside, which f 
are otherwise beyond our 
reach. It is a necessity of 
the railroad to isolate those 
who travel by it from the 
cities whose fringe it touches. 
As we look through the nar- 
row window of a railway- 
carriage, we catch sight of 
stately castle or time-honoured 
cathedral. We may dismount 
from a motor-car and visit at 
our leisure the landmarks of 
history, which hitherto have 
rushed past us in a flash. 
And it is precisely because the 
motor-car may be an instru- 
ment of pleasure that it should 
be used with discretion and 
be handled with moderation. 
Much must be taken and given 
on either side. The enemies 
of the motor-car must abate 
their denunciation. Its friends 
must lessen their pretension. 
Though a better spirit is al- | 
ready discernible, the owners , 
of cars still exaggerate their 
claim to hurt others. They 
talk with pride of “consider- 
ate” drivers, as though it was 
a shining merit not to break 
the law. One of the most 
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eminent of them, Mr Rolls, 
declares that it is not the 
motor-car which is to blame 
for the dusty highway. “It 
is,” says he, “the sledge- 
hammering effect of horses’ 
hoofs that first makes the 
dust by breaking up the sur- 
face; the motors merely raise 
it.’ We care not who makes 
the dust, which is a nuisance 
incident to human life, and 
which is harmless so long as 
it lies quiet. Our grievance 
is against the cars which raise 
it, and upon which must rest 
the full responsibility of ruined 
gardens and universal discom- 
fort. 

If, then, the motor-car is to 
continue in the possession of 
our roads, some method must 
be invented of laying the dust. 
The old highways, which 
Macadam made solid and 
which have been pulverised 
by neglect, must be fitted for 
their new burden. That this 
problem will be solved at the 
peaceful Congress presently to 
be held in Paris we have little 
doubt, and the sooner it is 
solved the better; since all the 
world is alive to the nuisance 
of somebody else’s motor-car, 
and dust is the worst blight 
that can fall upon the fields 
or destroy the eyes and lungs 
of men. Nor can we con- 
template without horror the 
abolition of a speed - limit. 
There is no reason, so far as 
we know, why any man should 
rush along a public road at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour. 
The burden of proof lies upon 
the other side, and nobody has 
ever adduced any argument 
saner than a wilful love of 
pace in favour of unbridled 
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speed. All such limitations 
as have been proposed, as 
“driving to the common 
danger” and the rest, are 
worse than useless. Who is 
to judge of the ‘common 
danger”? A chauffeur who 
travels a strange road for the 
first time? Or a magistrate 
who is certain to be prejudiced 
on one side or the other? And 
when the peril has been in- 
curred, and the innocent victim 
slaughtered, of what advantage 
is it to be told that the danger 
was uncommon and could not 
be foreseen ? 

Nothing proves more con- 
clusively that reform is im- 
minent than the attitude of 
the motor-drivers themselves, 
They recognise that their priv- 
ileges are at stake, and will be 
withdrawn if they cannot be 
indulged without inflicting a 
hardship upon others. If re- 
form of road and man be found 
impossible, then special tracks 
will have to be made across 
England. But reform, we 
trust, will not be impossible, 
and when once the proper 
conduct of the car is under- 
stood and the curse of dust 
is laid, then we may expect 
such a revival of the highways 
as has not been known since 
the mail-coach carried the news 
of victory from London to 
Edinburgh. Then once more 
the inns will provide clean 
linen and wholesome food, and 
the traveller may set out from 
his home fearing neither poison 
nor footpad. Then another 
Macadam shall arise, who shall 
restore the causeys of his pre- 
decessor to the width and 
smoothness which was once 
their pride, and thus wipe out 
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some of the shame, which all 
lovers of the past must feel, of 
travelling by culinary process. 


It has been said that a 
banker by examining a client’s 
account can construct the life 
and character of that client. 
The statement, we trust, is 
too absolute. But it came to 
our mind as we read what will 
doubtless be the final edition 
of Philip Henslowe’s ‘Diary,’ 
lately completed by Mr W. W. 
Greg and published by Mr 
A. H. Bullen. For from the 
mass of accounts here pre- 
sented it is possible to recover 
the history of the Elizabethan 
stage, and to retrieve the por- 
trait of Philip Henslowe, which 
would otherwise have escaped 
us for ever. The portrait is 
not altogether amiable, but it 
is the portrait of a living man, 
and its lines may be corrected 
by a knowledge of the Hens- 
lowes of to-day. The story is 
old and ever new. It is the 
triumph of wealth over wit; a 
triumph that always has been 
and always will be achieved. 
Now Philip Henslowe was a 
man of enterprise and resource. 
When money was in question 
he had the happy hand. What- 
ever he touched seems to have 
prospered, and as he pursued 
many trades his chances of 
gain were not limited by taste 
or fashion. At the outset he 
followed the craft of a dyer, 
and was servant to one John 
Woodward, whose widow he 
presently married to his own 
advancement. Thereafter he 
held office at Court, where he 
was Groom of the Chamber to 
Queen Elizabeth and Gentle- 
man Sewer of the Chamber to 
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James I. But the real business 
of his life was the ownership 
and management of theatres, 
and it is from these enterprises 
that his ‘Diary’ gains its ab- 
sorbing interest. Here, in the 
eloquent language of figures, 
are set down the transactions 
of one who ruled the fortunes 
of several playhouses when 
Shakespeare and Jonson, Mas- 
singer and Heywood were com- 
peting for the popular favour. 
Whether Henslowe took ad- 
vantage of his position cannot 
now be said with certainty. 
Mr Greg thinks he did not. 
There can be no doubt that his 
opportunities were excellent. 
He kept in his employ a vast 
mob of actors and playwrights, 
always in need of money and 
always anxious to forestall a 
bargain. We can readily im- 
agine that they who once got 
into his clutches would find it 
impossible to get out. The 
account would always be on 
the wrong side for the play- 
wright whose industry was not 
commensurate with his lack 
of money. And Henslowe had 
other means of keeping his 
staff steadfast in devotion. He 
added to his other employ- 
ments the trade of pawnbroker, 
and he sold apparel and jewel- 
lery to needy actors, who paid 
for them by weekly instal- 
ments. Nor did he refuse to 
lend them money, if they had 
no play to offer his company ; 
and without his good offices 
many would surely have fallen 
upon starvation. So we find 
him now making advances to 
this actor or that, now bailing 
out Lodge, who was thrown 
into prison by an obdurate 
tailor, and who promptly made 
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his way overseas. Whether he 
was a harsh taskmaster or not, 
the actors and playwrights 
whom he employed addressed 
him with all the eloquence of 
begging - letter - writers. A 
letter from Nat Field may 
serve a8 a specimen of them 
all. “Father Hinchlow,” thus 
the letter opens, “I am un- 
luckily taken on an execution 
of 30/1. I can be discharg’d for 
xx 1, x 1. I have from a friend, 
if now in my extremity you 
will venture x J, more for my 
liberty, I will never share a 
penny till you have it againe, 
and make any satisfaction by 
writing, or otherwise yt you 
can devise.” As the day of 
settlement came, the tone was 
changed. And when Henslowe 
scribbled upon a torn piece of 
paper, “ When I lent I wasse a 
frend and when I asked I was 
a foe,” he doubtless wrote from 
his heart after a bitter experi- 
ence of broken pledges. 

In the end, of course, Hens- 
lowe had the better of them 
all. He held the purse-strings, 
and profited by their work. 
Nor was the pay of the play- 
wright very large in those 
days. There were no comfort- 
able royalties nor long runs. 
In 1597 £6 was considered a 
fair price for the purchase out- 
right of ‘Mother Redcap” 
from Drayton and Munday. 


Chapman was rewarded at a 


slightly higher rate, and 
received £8, 10s. for his 
“World runs on Wheels,” 


After 1602 the regular price 
seems to have been £8, but 
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ten years later the playwrights 
met with far better fortune. 
A clamorous author, called 
Daborne, always in arrears, 
and always promising more 
than he could perform, was 
paid as much as £20 for a 
single work, and then com- 
plained that if he had taken it 
to another playhouse he could 
have got £25 for it. The es- 
teem in which plays were then 
held, some of which have kept a 
place of honour in the history 
of our literature, is interesting 
in this the golden age of 
dramatic authorship, and 
suggests that, if posthumous 
fame be of any value, there is 
compensation in all things. 
Nor did the playwrights them- 
selves value highly that upon 
which Henslowe and his col- 
leagues put so small a price. 
Once acted, the plays had 
served their turn, and very few 
of them sought to secure the 
immortality of print. The re- 
sult is that three-fourths of the 
plays presented at the Rose or 
Fortune are lost beyond re- 
covery. The same fate, no 
doubt, will overtake most of 
the plays which have amused 
our own idle generation, and 
with far better reason. We 
can as little imagine that the 
scholars of the year 2400 will 
waste their time in attempting 
to recover the “book” of a 
musical , comedy which was 
popular to-day as we can 
believe that its author would 
have been content to accept 
£8 in return for its whole and 
sole copyright. 
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PERSIA IN DECAY, 


TABRIZ THE SALUBRIOUS. 


THE first view of Tabriz is 
enchanting. You look down 
eight to ten miles of post-road 
upon a fertile valley that re- 
minds you of Damascus. 
Damascus with the grandeur 
of its sentinel rocks somewhat 
curtailed. Yet the general 
view is not dissimilar, An 
amphitheatre of bare brown 
hills, with a green-shaded city 
nestling oasis-like in its arena. 
The first view is as a page from 
the ‘Arabian Nights.’ But 
proximity brings disenchant- 
ment. As youcross the narrow 
Persian bridge which gives 
ingress to the city from the 
north your zsthetic expecta- 
tions are shattered. The broad 
open road is lost in a narrow 
alley. Bleak mud-walls enclose 
you on every side. Your only 
landscape is baked-brick and 
blue sky, with an occasional 
poplar rearing its tapering 
head above the lofty partitions. 
If it were not for this occasional 
patch of green one might have 
been back in old Omdurman, 
as it was at the time of our 
occupation. Nor does ac- 
quaintance immefiately bring 
relief ; as the carriage lumbers 
on over the vicious cobbles you 
only seem to become more 
hopelessly entangled in a maze 
of meaningless alleys. Then 
you plunge into what appears 
to be a long tunnel. As the 
sight becomes more used to the 
darkness you realise that you 
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have reached the far-famed 
Tabriz bazaars—the most noted 
in all Persia. The first view, 
however, is not encouraging, 
The bazaars are all enclosed 
with the domed roofing which 
is a feature of Persian archi- 
tecture. Indifferently lighted 
and redolent of the waste 
of perishable merchandise, 
they are dingy and offen- 
sive thoroughfares. The 
shops are the  merest 
cupboards in the walls, and 
upon first acquaintance are as 
unattractive as the streets 
themselves. But the crowd 
that throngs this unsavoury 
thoroughfare is interesting. It 
is only in Central Asia that 
such a cosmopolitan medley 
can be gathered. Long-coated 
Persians wander listlessly from 
shop to shop; untamed Kurds 
and Kharadaghis with greasy 
curls and baggy trousers in- 
solently bar your way; indus- 
trious Chaldeans glance nerv- 
ously up at you from their 
labours—to them, in the midst 
of militant Moslemism, their 
faith is a cross the like of 
which no Christian in the 
West is called to bear; un- 
washed Armenians, who ape 
European habits and _ vest- 
ments as if in protest against 
the iron heel of race superior- 
ity which Mohammedan Persia 
drives into their backs; shock- 
bearded peasants, who block 
the thoroughfare with their 
endless droves of donkeys; 
veiled women, all dressed alike 
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in inscrutable visor and striped 
cloak, shuffled past with loose 
iron- shod heels clattering 
against the cobbles; here a 
Caucasian Cossack from the 
Russian Consular guard ; there 
a Pathan sowar from the 
British Consul’s escort, his 
lance - like figure and _ well- 
groomed uniform at once a 
wonder and a lesson to the 
degenerate Persians round 
him; hawkers of all descrip- 
tions, selling fruits and small- 
wares, even to typhoid - im- 
pregnated ice-cream; beggars 
and mendicants innumerable. 

What is this? The crowd 
parts, and five or six stalwart 
ruffians, tight -laced in car- 
tridge - belts and armed to 
the teeth, take the middle 
of the way. At the sight of 
them three disreputable Per- 
sians, with badges upon their 
high hats, immediately dive 
into a convenient alley. Why 
is this? It is simple: the ruf- 
fians in arms are revolution- 
ists; the squirming Persians 
in high hats are the Shah’s 
regulars sent to the town to 
restore order! 

But Tabriz is not all mud 
walls with cheap stucco door- 
ways. Once you can penetrate 
beyond the iron-barred gates in 
the walls you find that they en- 
close beautiful gardens. Social 
seclusion is a fetish with the 
Persian. It was grafted into 
his life’s system in the Middle 
Ages. How many times has 
Tabriz, the “sanitarium for 
fever,” been swept by the 
ravages of war? How many 
times has the blood of its young 
men run red above the cobbles, 
while its walls re-echoed to the 
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despairing cries of its ravished 
maidens? It is not once or 
twice. The pillage of Tabriz 
is a tradition which every 
mother amongst the wild 
tribesmen of Central Asia, 
from Tashkend in the north 
to Baghdad in the south, croons 
over her man-child. To the 
written knowledge of historians 
it has been royally sacked nine 
times. In turn Shah Suja, 
Tamerlane, Selim, the Sultan 
Suleiman, Osman Pasha, Shah 
Abbas, Murad, the Turks of 
Van, and the Russians them- 
selves, have turned it over to 
their licentious soldiery, while 
of minor raids and oppressions 
there is nocount. Why, at this 
very moment, as I sit writing, 
the wild horsemen of the Kara- 
dagh, in the name of Mahamed 
Ali, the Shah, are looting the 
suburbs and carrying away to 
the hills fair Tabrizi damsels 
to be their handmaidens. Small 
wonder, therefore, that the in- 
habitants surround their gar- 
dens with unscalable walls, im- 
prison their homes within low 
iron-studded gates, and so dress 
their women that the fame of 
their beauty may not penetrate 
beyond the confines of their 
own domain. 

But within these walls there 
may be found some of that half- 
mythical, half-poetic oriental 
splendour which in our dreams 
we associate with Persia. The 
town has been made the water- 
catch of a wonderful artificial 
supply from the hills that sur- 
round it, There the sinking 
of wells and traverse -tunnels 
furnishes an unlimited flow of 
pure crystal water. The town 
is honeycombed with a dis- 
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tributing drainage, so that 
every household of importance 
has its own supply passing 
through its grounds. This is 
responsible for the beautiful 
vegetation. The green of 
poplar, elm, acacia, walnut, 
peach, and willow rises above 
the walls, while the most 
beautiful flowers flourish with 
but the smallest assistance. 
The aim, too, of the Persian 
architect is ornamental. To 
us his art is crude, and per- 
haps his fagades and brightly- 
illuminated frescoes do not rise 
above the common level of 
fantastic finish. But his efforts 
harmonise with the open strag- 
gling garden, the splashes of 
midsummer bloom, the stagnant 
pond, filigree veranda, and 
irregular mosaics, which form 
the basework for his concep- 
tions. 

But the visitor’s disappoint- 
ment in Tabriz is but monient- 
ary. Once the monotony of 
the everlasting mud walls and 


inconsequent alleys has ceased 


to weary, there is so much in 
this wonderful town that is 
beautiful, quaint, and instruc- 
tive, that the sympathetic will 
find pleasure at every corner 
of the narrow streets he was 
at first inclined to despise. 
The antiquity of it all appals 
you. To think that the first 
of these dirt-coloyred walls was 
built to the order of the ail- 
ing Zubaidah, the wife of the 
Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, and 
that in the Middle Ages the 
renown of Tabriz was such 
that Edward the First of 
England found it expedient 
to send envoys to its then 
ruler, Ghazan Khan. All this 
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brings food for serious thought, 
Here it was that men were 
found who penetrated in con- 
quest to the plains of India 
and the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, Black, and Caspian 
Seas. A town whose sons 
were giants when our own 
were semi-barbarians, poorly 
cultured in war, and almost 
ignorant of the arts and bless- 
ings of civilisation. Yet to- 
day? It is hard to suppress 
a smile as one lives in their 
midst. These sons that were 
very giants have proved the 
hares in the race of develop- 
ment between nations. They 
have slept on the track while 
the tortoise from the West has 
seized the prize ! 

“To-morrow, by the grace of 
God!” In that one sentence 
you have Tabriz,— nay, you 
have the whole of Persia. 


THE ARK. 


If not the most interesting, 
the most prominent building in 
Tabriz is the Citadel. Tabriz 
city, with its two hundred and 
fifty mosques and eight gates, 
is oblong in the shape of its 
area. The Citadel stands on 
a@ mound somewhere near the 
centre of the oblong. It con- 
sists of a keep—a square heavy 
brick tower, about 100 feet 
high, with a. gallery on the 
top, and walls 25 feet thick 
at the base—and a bastioned- 
banquetted wall enclosing 
about an acre of courtyard, 
through which passes one of 
the many watercourses. It is 
loopholed throughout, and has 
all the appearance of medieval 
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strength. Its history, even if 
mainly traditional, is inter- 
esting. It was originally a 
mosque, and is said to have 
been raised by Ali Shah Jehan, 
the successor of the Ghazan 
Khan Mongol whom Edward 
I. favoured with his communi- 
cations. At that time this 
mosque as a building was the 
largest in all Persia. But in 
later times its uses as @ 
mosque died out, and it was 
fashioned into the Citadel of 
the town. It is known as 
“The Ark.” Many traditions 
cling to its mouldering walls 
and commanding keep. The 
first is that the bricks from 
which the keep was construct- 
ed were each tossed up to the 
masons by a powerful Ethio- 
pian slave, who, for this great 
feat of strength, was immedi- 
ately liberated. Nothing, how- 
ever, has been handed down 
to commemorate the skill of 
the masons who must have 
caught these baked missiles, 
and whose prowess seems, if 
anything, to have been greater 
even than that of the Ethio- 
pian. Another legend is that 
a youth of the city wagered 
that he would be able to scale 
the keep. The whole popula- 
tion assembled to see him 
make the attempt. Placing 
his back to the wall, the youth 
painfully worked himself up to 
the top by placing his fingers 
in the interstices between the 
narrow bricks. As soon as the 
youth reached the summit his 
wonderful feat of daring was 
rewarded by instant execu- 
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tion, the consensus of opinion 
amongst his judges being that 
it would be against the public 
safety to let such an expert 
climber live. It would be plac- 
ing @ premium upon burglary! 
Yet one more legend concern- 
ing the keep of the Ark. As 
is natural in a country where 
sensation in public executions 
is much prized, the keep could 
not escape from service as @ 
scaffold. It was customary to 
cast the unfortunate victims 
from its summit. On one 
occasion, however, a woman 
was pushed over the parapet, 
and it is credibly stated her 
clothes so took the wind, that 
she sailed slowly to the ground 
and alighted gracefully upon 
her small feet. 

Of recent years the Ark has 
been used as an arsenal and 
military store, But when, two 
years ago, the present Shah 
confirmed his father’s order 
and conferred a form of repre- 
sentative government upon 
Persia, the local exponents 
of constitutional procedure 
immediately took armed pos- 
session of the Citadel. It 
has remained in their hands 
ever since, and for the last 
week any European on the 
south side of the edifice, if 
he cared to take the trouble, 
could from his roof have seen 
these Constitutionals endeav- 
ouring to make practice against 
the Royalists with a 15- 
pounder Skoda field-gun. To 
any one familiar with artillery 
practice the spectacle was en- 
tertaining. They usually suc- 





1 The base of the keep is greater than the summit, so that the walls gently 


incline inwards. 
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ceeded in “getting off” three 
rounds in two hours. For 
five days fuze-setting defeated 
them entirely. After that “an 
expert” was somewhere dug 
out of the town, and as a 
consequenee the business por- 
tion suffered amazingly from 
“ premature bursts.” The only 
persons who seemed unhurt 
from this shell-fire were the 
Royalists. It should also be 
placed on record that the 
first round discharged by this 
field-piece was disastrous to 
the original layer, as in run- 
ning back the trail pinned him 
desperately to a wall. 


HASSAN ALI KHAN. 


I first met Hassan Ali Khan 
by accident. I have now to 
allow that this chance meeting 
with Hassan Ali was one of 
the many fortunate circum- 
stances of my life. The Mullas 
had been preaching in the 
chief of the two hundred and 
fifty mosques in the city. As 
the mosques and the Mullas 
of the reactionary faction were 
closely invested by the revolu- 
tionary influence, it was ob- 
vious that the preaching in 
the chief mosque was anti- 
Royalist. That it was vehe- 
ment I myself had been wit- 
ness, though I ceuld not do 
more than catch here and 
there a word that I could 
recognise. The congregation 


were wildly enthusiastic. They 
smote their breasts and called 
in unison upon the name of 
their favourite Imam, and then, 
as if seized with a single 
purpose, 


welled from under 
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the domed roof of their house 
of worship. Out they came 
into the narrow street. The 
rush pushed me, the Feringhi, 
into the place designed for 
the weakest, and in order to 
save my bones from bein 

crushed I sought the hos- 
pitality of a grimy coffee-shop, 
Here it was that I met Hassan 
Ali. I had nearly fallen into 
the lap of a well-dressed young 
Persian. 

“These Persians are d—d 
fools, yes?” 

My first impression was 
surprise that I should be 
addressed in English, a lan- 
guage rare in Tabriz; my next 
feeling was one of annoyance 
that this young fellow should 
seek my acquaintance by abuse 
of his fellow-countrymen. But 
when I looked into his face 
and saw the humour in the 
sparkle of his eyes, I forgave 
him his apparent want of race 
loyalty. 

“Surely you have sympathy 
with them?” 

“Me, no! I disgust them 
very much, yes?” And the 
twinkle in the young man’s 
eye communicated itself to 
his whole face. He had a 
most pleasant smile. 

“By which I take it that 
you are a Royalist, and do 
not believe what the Mullas 
have been preaching?” I 
said. 

“Me, I am a Royalist, yes. 
I am a Persian, I must believe 
what the Mullas tell me. If 
I do not believe, I am an 
infidel. I must believe what 
that small boy-preacher there 
was saying. He is not yet 
twelve years old, and he has 
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never yet read a book, and 
preaches to them that they 
must have Constitution, must 
be free, must own no master 
but their own desires, and 
must go to Paradise and drink 
camel’s milk and eat dates and 
honey for ever. Of course I must 
believe. For what other reason 
have I studied your language, 
customs, and manners, read 
your books, but to believe the 
words of that stripling who 
does not know that a constitu- 
tion is not a thing of bricks 
and mortar. Yes!” 

“Then if you are satisfied 
that these preachers are right, 
why do you call your fellow- 
countrymen fools?” 

The twinkle again appeared 
in Hassan Ali’s eye as he 
answered, “Because I too am 
a Persian. These Persians are 
d—d fools! Yes?” 

I will have more to tell you 
about Hassan Ali later on. I 
have learned more about poor 
priest-clogged Persia in his 
society than from any other 
source, 


A DIAGNOSIS. 


The reader will be marvelling 
to himself what all this stew 
in Tabriz is about. There are 
also many in Tabriz who are 
similarly at a loss to under- 
stand the meaning of it all. 
Revolution it is possible to 
understand. A people groan- 
ing under the weight of de- 
spotic government, feeling 
themselves enlightened and 
morally developed to take ward 
of their own affairs for the 
common weal, turn upon the 
despot who has oppressed them. 








They demand his acquiescence 
to their claims to voice their 
own destinies, or in default, 
his permanent retirement from 
their midst, Fortified by the 
will of the people, they are 
strong enough to overthrow 
such mercenaries as the des- 
pot may maintain to bolster 
up his cause. This is all 
plain sailing and intelligible. 
It is a national movement, 
not a local sore. But here 
it is quite different. Al- 
though the language of the 
legitimate popular movement is 
freely used, yet in the mouths 
of the ignorant teachers of this 
benighted people, andin the ears 
of the people themselves, these 
great truths of the enlightened 
West are but empty phrases 
and meaningless formula. 
Revolution in Persia, or 
rather in Tabriz, is but a local 
irritant, which is foreign alike 
to the great causes which upset 
monarchies and create out of 
their ashes flourishing common- 
wealths. There is in one of 
the twelve quarters of Tabriz 
a very sacred precinct. It is 
known as the Islami Anjumen, 
which, being interpreted, is 
the “Committee-Room of the 
Faith.” It is this committee- 
room that has upset the equi- 
librium of Tabriz. It has come 
about in this wise. In the pre- 
Constitution days the people 
of Persia were fleeced in two 
ways. Firstly and properly, 
by the representatives of the 
State; secondly and improper- 
ly, by the Church. The power 
of the Mullas was unlimited ; 
apart from the ordinary chan- 
nels of religious despotism, all 
civil disputes were settled by 
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clerical law. Against a clerical 
decision there was no appeal, 
no redress, for a man had but 
to argue against the finding of 
a Mulla to be branded as an 
Infidel (unbeliever), and at the 
signal of the priest the popu- 
lace stoned him to death. As 
is only natural with ignorant 
and avaricious people, the chief 
Mullas so ordered things that 
the whole of the power became 
concentrated in their hands, 
and the particular quarter they 
inhabited became a powerful 
court of inquisition. Then came 
the attempt at representative 
government. Instead of vest- 
ing their representatives with 
a mandate to help, control, and 
guide the existing machinery 
of government, the people 
leaped to the conclusion that 
Constitution meant release 
from all national obligations. 
In a word, they burst from 
despotism into anarchy. They 
repudiated the authority of the 
Shah, and encroached upon the 
money-making province of the 
chief Mullas. Then it was that 
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the Islami Anjumen came into 
being. It became a Royalist 
committee-room based on reli- 
gious teaching. It promised 
an inquisition of the worst kind. 
Having felt freedom from the 
thraldom of misapplied Islam- 
ism, the people are determined 
never to submit to the chief 
Mullas of Tabriz again. They 
have readily found a younger 
and smaller generation of 
Mullas to give religious sanc- 
tion to their resolve. The 
selfish concentration of power 
exercised by the chief Mullas 
in the past had estranged all 
the lesser clerics, and the latter 
now readily fill the mosques 
with their ignorant vapourings 
in favour of revolutionary 
measures. There is no real 
animosity to the Shah. If a 
caucus could be taken of the 
200,000 inhabitants of Tabriz, 
the recording officers would 
find less than a thousand whose 
principles were not loyal to the 
throne. Yet the thousand 
have the rifles. Hinc ille 
lacrime ! 
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THE narrative of current 
events in India comes to the 
English reader in a disjointed 
and incomplete fashion. The 
sequel of an outrage or the end 
of an important trial is given 
often in a brief telegram. 
Judicial proceedings are some- 
times very prolonged, so that 
most people have forgotten all 
about the case when the result 
is reported. Under such con- 
ditions it is not easy to form 
a connected idea of passing 
events. If we seek to gather 
information from our country- 
men who come home on leave, 
almost equal difficulty meets 
us. Some have lived in large 
garrison stations, some in big 
towns or cities, where dis- 
affection makes its abode. 
Others, again, have come from 
rural districts not yet infected 
with revolutionary ideas. It 
is only by studying the English 
papers published in India by 
the light of some knowledge of 
the country that a compre- 
hensive and consistent view of 
the situation can be obtained. 

We take leave, therefore, in 
this article to give a brief 
summary of the more recent 
events bearing on the attitude 
of the natives towards British 
rule. The reader will kindly 
bear in mind that if the crimes 
and disturbances of a large 
empire are brought together, 
the resulting picture may give 
an exaggerated and too alarm- 
ing idea of its condition. We 
are far from desiring to 
heighten the colour. But facts 








are facts, and when studied as 
a whole they may disclose to 
the reader the connecting-links 
in the chain of events, and 
enable him to discern the spirit 
which pervades and animates 
them. 

In the number of this Maga- 
zine for February 1907 the 
events culminating in the 
resignation of the first Lieu- 
tenant - Governor of Eastern 
Bengal were related. The 
prominent feature of those 
events, it may be remembered, 
was the active part taken 
by the schools and colleges of 
the new province, managers, 
masters, and students alike, in 
raising @ factious and violent 
opposition to the administra- 
tive division of Bengal. It 
was upon the fitting method 
of dealing with these perverse 
institutions that the main 
difference arose between the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Viceroy. The schools _ tri- 
umphed, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor resigned. From that 
time things have gone from 
bad to worse. It is not sug- 
gested that the defeat of the 
Lieutenant-Governor led to 
the present disorders. It cer- 
tainly added fuel to the flames, 
and inspired the revolutionary 
party with a hope heretofore 
unfelt. They now saw, or 
thought they saw, their way 
to bend the will of the Govern- 
ment. Boycotting, disturb- 
ances of the peace, seditious 
speaking and writing, have 
gone on without much check 
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or hindrance. The visits and 
talk of blatant members of 
Parliament, swelling with con- 
ceit and ignorance, have fed 
the agitation. 

Without disrespect to the 
Secretary of State for India, 
whose main defect is that he is 
without experience in Eastern 
administration and devoid of 
knowledge of the country 
which he is endeavouring to 
govern on his own lines, it 
may be affirmed that the char- 
acter of the present British 
Ministry is giving an impulse 
to the revolutionary and an- 
archical movement in India. 
The surrender to the Boers, 
the declared intention to give 
Home Rule in its widest sense 
to Ireland, the submission to 
violence and supine attitude in 
the face of disorder in that 
island, and the disregard of the 
first principles of justice and 
fair dealing, are well known 
in India, and interpreted by 
the natives into their own 


language. 
Sedition treated in this 
fashion is bound to show 


itself elsewhere. In May of 
1907 serious riots broke out 
suddenly in Rawal Pindi, in the 
Panjab, Some discontent had 
arisen concerning the land 
revenue assessments and the 
conditions to be imposed on 
cultivators in the Canal colo- 
nies. Taking advantage of 
this, two of the foremost Na- 
tionalists, or whatever they 
may be called, held meetings, 
and by their speeches and 
counsels inflamed the pas- 
sions of the people. A violent 
disturbance followed, in which 
Europeans were attacked and 
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much property destroyed. The 
soldiers had to be called out to 
quell the riot. Many persons 
were arrested and brought‘ to 
trial. The two leaders were 
summarily deported to Manda- 
lay. This prompt action had a 
good effect for a time all over 
India, and if a similar course 
had been followed in dealing, 
with the leading agitators in 
other provinces, there would 
not be so much trouble to- 
day. Unfortunately, whether 
to avoid the clamour of the ex- 
treme section of his party or 
for other reasons, the offenders 
were released by the Secretary 
of State prematurely, it seems 
to us, and unnecessarily. There 
are quite enough agitators in 
India without Lajput Rae and 
Ajit Singh, and we have heard 
from various sources that the 
clemency has been attributed to 
fear. Indians always attrib- 
ute to Englishmen the motives 
which govern their own actions. 

Later on in the same year 
there occurred serious rioting 
in Calcutta, the outcome of 
addresses or lectures, as they 
please to call them, given by 
various Bengali demagogues 
to the city people. It was 
thought necessary to call upon 
one of these meetings to dis- 
perse. The mob became violent 
and a collision ensued, in which 
the police, who were not in 
sufficient force, were worsted. 
Nota single rioter was arrested. 
An inquiry ordered by the 
Bengal Government was boy- 
cotted. No one would come 
forward to give evidence, and 
the affair ended in a fiasco 
humiliating to the Govern- 
ment. 
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These events stirred the 
Government of India to tardy 
action. An ordinance was 
passed taking power to forbid 
meetings in such districts as 
might be proclaimed from time 
to time; and this power was 
used at the time to some small 
extent. 

In December the agitation 
in Bengal entered on a new 
phase. On the 6th of that 
month an attempt was made 
to blow up a train in which 
the Lieutenant-Governor was 
travelling. There was some 
doubt whether this crime was 
the work of the political mal- 
contents or of persons employed 
on the line. Later on two 
labourers were charged with 
the offence, and were tried and 
convicted. One of the men ap- 
prehended in connection with 
the anarchist bomb factory dis- 
covered in Calcutta, to which 
attention will be drawn further 
on, has avowed that the crime 
was committed by emissaries 
from that centre. 

Following this affair, on the 
23rd of December Mr Allen, 
the magistrate of Dacca, who 
was leaving on furlough, was 
shot in the back as he was 
going from the train to the 
boat at Goalundo. The assassin 
was a Bengali, who escaped. 
Mr Allen is an officer of high 
character in private and public 
life. No one for a moment has 
suspected or suggested that 
there was any personal motive 
for the attempt to kill him. It 
was clearly a political crime, 
and it was feared that it was 
likely to prove the first of a 
series. But as time passed 
without further cases of the 
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kind, people began to be more 
hopeful. 

Early in March, however, a 
perfectly similar case occurred 
at Kushtya: Mr Hickinbotham, 
@ missionary, was shot, while 
he was taking a walk, by a 
Bengali. The man came up to 
him, drew a revolver, and fired. 
Fortunately in both these cases 
the wounds were not mortal. 
Mr Allen was badly hurt, and 
had to spend part of his leave 
in hospital. 

Up to this time, although 
the notorious agitator Bipin 
Chandra Pal had been allowed 
to tour in Madras holding 
meetings and making seditious 
speeches in various places, no 
violent disturbances had oc- 
curred in that presidency, 
which has always been held to 
be a quiet and loyal part of 
India. Its turn, however, was 
now to come. Tinnevelly is a 
district at the south - eastern 
extremity of the peninsula. It 
has a population, mainly 
Hindu, of about two millions. 
The capital of the district, 
likewise called Tinnevelly, lies 
inland, but is connected by 
railway with the port of Tuti- 
corin. There are some cotton- 
mills in the district, and the 
people generally are said to 
have been excited by a strike 
of the mill hands, with whom 
they sympathised. In Tuti- 
corin also there was some ex- 
citement. Early in March 
Bipin Chandra Pal, who since 
his tour had been regarded as 
in some sort a hero, was ar- 
rested in Calcutta, but was 
released, if we remember 
rightly, on appeal. However 
that may be, it was decided 
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to hold a great meeting to 
celebrate his release. The 
magistrate, fearing that in 
the state of feeling then ex- 
isting a demonstration might 
cause disturbances, prohibited 
the meeting by an order under 
the ordinary law. In con- 
tempt of this prohibition, 
some of the leaders of the 
movement called the people 
together and delivered inflam- 
matory and seditious speeches. 
As a breach of the peace 
seemed imminent, the magis- 
trate arrested the leaders. 
Upon that the populace rose, 
and severe rioting followed, 
both in Tinnevelly and Tuti- 
corin, with destruction of prop- 
erty and violence and insults 
to Europeans. The police were 
obliged to fire on the rioters, 
and military aid had to be 
invoked. A noteworthy feat- 
ure of the disturbance was 
that the mob went to the 
Hindu and missionary colleges 
and insisted on the scholars 
being allowed to join them. 
To return to Bengal. On 
the 30th April 1908, at 
Mozufferpore, the headquarters 
of a district, two English ladies 
while driving in their carriage 
were blown to pieces by a 
bomb thrown at them. The 
bomb was intended for the 
judge, Mr Kingsford, whose 
carriage was following theirs. 
Mr Kingsford had been Presid- 
ency Magistrate in Calcutta, 
where he had incurred the 
anger of the malcontents, as 
some of their friends had been 
convicted by him of offences 
against law and order. He 
was sentenced to death by the 
anarchical leaders, and two 




































young Bengalis were deputed 
to Mozufferpore to kill him. 
Their plans were well laid, 
but they mistook the ladies’ - 
carriage for Mr Kingsford’s, 
The able magistrate of Mozuf- 
ferpore, Mr Woodman, took 
prompt steps to follow the i 
criminals. The two assassins 
were traced. One, Khuda ram 
Bose by name, was arrested at 
a station, where he was about 
to take train for Calcutta, 
The other shot himself when 
he found escape impossible, 
Khuda ram Bose made a full 
confession. He was tried and 
sentenced to death on the 13th 
of June. He appealed to the 
High Court, who dismissed his 
appeal. The sentence has been 
carried out. 

The next offence occurred on 
the 22nd June at midnight. 
A mail train approaching the 
station of Kankinarah was 
stopped by the distant signal 
being placed against it, and a 
bomb was thrown into a 
second -class compartment in 
which were three Englishmen, 
assistants in a jute factory. 
One of them, Mr Campsey, was 
seriously injured and lost an 
arm. The crime is said to 
have been committed as an 
act of vengeance in conse- 
quence of Khuda ram Bose’s 
conviction. ' 

The next act opens in Bom- 
bay. In July the notorious 
journalist Tilak, who was sen- 
tenced in 1897 to eighteen 
months’ rigorous imprisonment 
by the late Justice Sir Arthur 
Strachey for the crime of sedi- 
tion, was brought to trial on a 
similar charge before Mr Jus- 
tice Davar. He has been sen- 
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tenced now to transportation 
for six years, On the former 
occasion the Government re- 
duced his punishment materi- 
ally. It is to be hoped that 
they will not show a similar 
mistaken leniency in the pres- 
ent case. He is a dangerous 
person, as the very turbulent 
riots which took place during 
his trial demonstrate. The 
chief actors in the riots were 
the mill hands. The Govern- 
ment, we understand, at first 
held that these riots had their 
cause in a trade dispute, and 
not in political excitement. 
However this may be, it is 
evident that disturbances were 
expected by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment in connection with 
the trial. Large reinforce- 
ments of Indian and British 
troops were brought into 
Bombay, and various precau- 
tions, such as the erecting 
barricades in the precincts of 
the court, were taken. The 
precautions were justified, for 
there was very serious rioting 
in Bombay for several days. 
At Nagpur, in the Central Pro- 
vinces, some half way between 
Bombay and Calcutta, there 
were disturbances when the 
news of Tilak’s conviction 
reached that place, and the 
Volunteers had to be called 
out. The population of Nag- 
pur is largely Mahratta. 
While we are writing this 
paper, comes the news of a 
fresh outrage committed on 
the night of the 12th of 
August at Shamnagar, a short 
distance from Calcutta, on the 
Eastern Bengal railway. As 
&@ train was entering the 
station a bomb was flung at 





a carriage, but it did little 
injury, as it was imperfectly 
charged. It is not reported 
whether the criminal has 
been discovered. On the 13th 
August two bombs, hidden in 
the grass on the railway 
embankment just outside 
Chandernagore (the French 
settlement), were accidentally 
exploded by labourers clearing 
the brush from the bank. 

We have given the chief 
cases of bomb-throwing. The 
attempt to blow up the Mayor 
of Chandernagore, a second 
attempt on the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s train near that 
place, and the finding of 
bombs, some of a very deadly 
nature, at various places in 
Calcutta, have been passed 
over, as to narrate them would 
lengthen the present article 
too much. 

It is necessary, however, to 
go back to May of the present 
year, when the discovery of a 
bomb factory in a garden house 
at Manicktollah, in the heart 
of Caleutta, was made. Some 
thirty-two persons have been 
apprehended in connection with 
this discovery. From the con- 
fessions of many of them and 
other evidence, and from the 
finding of arms and ammu- 
nition, quantities of the most 
dangerous explosives, moulds, 
metal, and tools for the manu- 
facture of bombs, and a good 
library of the best and latest 
books on the manufacture of 
explosives, it has been proved 
that a conspiracy of great 
extent exists, and that for a 
considerable time the manu- 
facture of bombs and the 
instruction of persons, mostly 
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young men and all of them 
Bengalis, in this deadly work, 
has been carried on at more 
places than one. The inquiry 
before the magistrate has 
lasted thirty-four days, and 
it is believed that the pris- 
oners will have to stand their 
trial at the Sessions Court. 
The centre of the conspiracy, 
which has for its object the 
overturning of the British 
dominion, is in Calcutta; but 
it is feared that it is by no 
means confined to that city. 
The persons connected with 
the notorious ‘ Yugantar’ 
paper, the editors or pub- 
lishers of which have been 
prosecuted and convicted three 
times in one year, are members 
of this society, and its publi- 
cations, in spite of the prosecu- 
tions and convictions, have 
been widely distributed. It is 
to be hoped that the Gov- 
ernment may have secured 
information which will enable 
the police to mark down the 
branches of this conspiracy, 
and to reach the persons who 
have been financing it. For 
it requires money to carry on 
a business of this kind, and to 
maintain a large number of 
persons who are earning no- 
thing and are altogether im- 
pecunious. 

Enough has now been told 
to enable the reader to form 
his own opinion on the case, 
To us it appears clear that a 
spirit of disaffection and of 
hatred towards the British 
Government has come to dwell 
in the people. Whether this 
evil spirit has its origin in 
racial differences or in politi- 
cal discontent is not worth dis- 
cussing. Practically it comes 


to the same thing. The im. 
portant matter is that it exists 
and extends beyond the limits 
of one province and beyond the 
members of any one class. In 
some places it evidently pos- 
sesses the lower classes. What- 
ever its origin may be, it is 
beyond doubt that it has 
been and is inspired by the 
promptings of the wicked 
writers in the native journals, 
and the equally wicked and 
mischievous teaching of the 
demagogues who pose as 
leaders of the people. They 
are the persons responsible for 
enticing youths hardly out of 
their boyhood to join the con- 
spiracy and execute its de- 
crees. They are the people 
who ought to go to the 
gallows. In allowing them 
to write as they please and 
to go about the country 
preaching sedition the Govern- 
ment incurs grave responsi- 


‘bility. 


Men and women coming 
home from India tell of the 
painful change in the aitti- 
tude of the people in many 
parts of the country. Scowl- 
ing looks and glances full of 
hatred meet them, and at 
places like Poona, where dis- 
affection is always rife if not 
rampant, the Englishman is 
openly or covertly insulted: 
men spit as he passes, and do 
not disguise their contempt. 
It is said to be no longer 
wise for a lady to travel alone 
on the railways; and that 
men sometimes are subject to 
rudeness and insolence from 
Indians travelling with them. 
The prestige of the English- 
man has gone or is going. 
British soldiers are chased and 
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beaten by villagers, and dare 
not resist. For they know 
that if they hurt a native no 
mercy will be shown them. 
From parts of the country 
formerly peaceful and loyal, 
where any one might have 
ridden about alone without 
fear even of a rude word, 
there are reports of violent 
assaults on English officers, 
military and civil. 

It must be plain to every 
one who considers these signs, 
and the meaning of the events 
which have followed each 
other fast, that the situation 
in India is grave. It will 
be evident also that the mis- 
chief, although there may be 
and are probably deeper-lying 
causes, springs immediately 
from two sources—the faulty 
Western education and evil 
influences of the schools, and 
the wicked writing in the 
native papers. In the records 
of the trial of Khudaram Bose 
and of the inquiry in the 
bomb factory affair, there is 
ample evidence of this with- 
out going further. 

So great a change in the 
feeling of the natives could 
not take place without pro- 
ducing a corresponding change 
in the attitude of our people 
in India. It is to be feared 
that resentment and distrust 
are growing in their minds 
instead of the goodwill, too 
condescending it may be, here- 
tofore existing. Mr Buchanan 
lately spoke from his place in 
the House in praise of the 
attitude of the Englishmen, 
non-officials and officials alike, 
during the present crisis. 

The one bright spot in the 
gloomy picture is this attitude. 


There has been no display of 
fear and no calling out for 
vengeance. We may be sure 
that if the danger increases 
they will keep cool, and will 
know how to meet it. One in- 
dication of the anxiety they are 
under is the fact that a busi- 
ness in the insurance of pen- 
sions against the default of 
the Government of India is 
beginning in London. 

What measures have the 
Government taken to prevent 
the growth of disorder and 
to suppress it when it breaks 
out? In England there has 
been more than enough of 
speaking, and more than 
enough of protestation that 
no violence and no danger 
will deter the Secretary of 
State from carrying out the 
“reforms” which he contem- 
plates, but has not yet dis- 
closed. It is too soon, there- 
fore, to offer any criticism on 
these projected measures. It 
is known that they are to be 
in the direction of additional 
non-official and elected repre- 
sentatives in the legislative 
councils, the creation of ad- 
visory bodies recruited from 
the large landowners and 
notables, and probably the 
liberation of municipal and 
district boards from official 
control. Steps in the last 
direction have already been 
taken in Bombay. No doubt 
the policy of associating the 
classes which are naturally 
Conservative more closely with 
the Government is good. But 
does any one suppose that it 
will have the smallest influence 
on the men who are inciting 
the people to revolt and are 
forming societies of assassins ? 
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or that it will help to keep 
the peace? 

The arguments used by such 
people to move the populace are 
not the blessings of self-gov- 
ernment and representative in- 
stitutions—things they neither 
want nor understand. Very dif- 
ferent are their weapons of per- 
suasion. Systematic defama- 
tion of the British Government 
and the character of the white 
man, and especially the white 
soldier, has been going on for 
years. Continual insinuations 
against the honesty and ben- 
evolence of the Government ; 
suggestions that all the evils 
in India—plague, famine, and 
poverty—spring directly from 
foreign rule; assertions that 
the Government desire to break 
the caste of the people by im- 
porting sugar treated with bul- 
lock’s blood and woollen stuffs 
stiffened with the fat of pigs 
and cows,—these are the 
weapons, with praises of the 
ancient rule of Hindu kings, 
glorification of Sivaji, moan- 
ings over the slaughter of 
cows, and the curse thus 
brought upon the country. 
Is any one so possessed by 
the spirit of Liberal fanati- 
cism as to believe that homeo- 
pathic or even wholesale doses 
of representative institutions 
will meet this kind of warfare? 
And it is waged not only by 
writers in the press, and not 
only by Bengali lecturers at 
meetings more or less public, 
but by missionaries who per- 
meate the country in the guise 
of Sunyasis, a sect of Hindu 
ascetics, and who are safe from 
interference or detection in their 
capacity of holy men. 


Besides the ordinance we 
have already mentioned, the 
Government of India has passed 
two enactments intended to 
help them to deal with the 
situation. One, the Explosives 
Act, ought, as Lord Morley 
says, to have been passed long 
ago. That it has been g0 
long deferred is indicative of 
the sleepy security in which 
Englishmen in India have 
hitherto indulged. The second 
is the new Press Law Act VII. 
of 1908, dealing with incite- 
ments to offences. It is passed 
with the avowed purpose of 
controlling journals which in- 
cite men to murder, to armed 
revolt, and to devilish crimes, 
Briefly it enables the execu- 
tive to proceed summarily 
against such offending journals 
and to seize and confiscate the 
plant and presses. The object 
is to provide a remedy against 
an evil which is becoming 
worse than a pestilence, with- 
out creating a worse evil by 
giving that notoriety which a 
regular trial affords to the 
offending journal and its 
opinions. But with strange 
inconsistency and half-hearted- 
ness, which we can only ascribe 
to the influence of the extreme 
Radicals in Parliament, this 
procedure is not to apply to 
cases of seditious writing. The 
Government, in proposing the 
law, spoke with an air of 
apology, and explained care- 
fully that their little Bill would 
not touch sedition, and would 
not interfere with the freedom 
of the press, 

And it is this very freedom 
of the press which is the origin 
of all the evil. It is a danger- 
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ous anachronism in an Eastern 
country, and completely out of 
place in India and Egypt, as 
Lord Cromer told the House 
of Lords. If the Secretary of 
State would take counsel with 
Lord Cromer and listen to his 
advice, there would be hope of 
improvement. But there is 
worse than this. The avowed 
object of the law is to avoid the 
advertisement given to a jour- 
nal by a formal trial. Yet to en- 
sure that a wide advertisement 
shall be given, it is provided 
thatan appeal tothe High Court 
shall lie against the action of 
the executive. The editor or 
proprietor who desires publicity 
could wish for no better means 
of getting it, or of making his 
writings known. “We must 
not be afraid of an appeal,” 
says Lord Morley. Such in- 
consistency and weakness is 
unintelligible. 

So it happens that because 
the Government will not apply 
the new law to the seditious 
writing which causes more mis- 
chief and makes more converts 
than direct incitements to 
murder, every province of India 
is agitated by trials for sedition 
under the Penal Code. No- 
thing can be more mischievous, 
exciting to the populace, and 
degrading to the Government, 
than these verbose proceedings 
whieh frequently extend to an 
inordinate length. Theaccused, 
Tilak, the other day in the 
Bombay High Court, spoke for 


more than four days, and en- 


joyed at the public expense an 
opportunity of explaining his 
Opinions and denouncing the 
Government to all India. A 
glance over the papers will 
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show that this is going on 
from Lahore to Rangoon, and 
from Madras to Bombay. It 
stands to reason that if there 
are two forms of seditious writ- 
ing recognised, and that one of 

them can be punished with 
some promptitude, while the 
other can only be dealt with, 

and then only by the sanction 

of the Supreme Government, in 
a regular trial, with the numer- 

ous chances allowed by the 

snares of a technical law and» 
several appeals, the wily 

journalist will prefer the form 

which is thus protected. The 

Government stultifies itself and 

makes men like Tilak into 

martyrs and heroes. But 

perish India sooner than that 

a Radical Ministry should have 

to sit in penance and say, 

“ After all, Lytton was right; 

we must replace his Act of 

1878 on the Statute Book.” 

Better that India and every- 

thing else should pass away, 

rather than that one jot or. 
tittle of Liberal doctrine should 

be disregarded. 

If the Government has not 
done all that it ought to have 
done, it is doing or proposing 
to do that which it ought not 
to do. In his speech on the 
Indian Budget, Earl Percy 
drew attention to a matter 
which was not mentioned by 
any one in the debate on 
Lord Curzon’s motion in 
the House of Lords, when 
several noble friends raged 
furiously together. It was 
formally announced in the 
Legislative Council of the 


Governor-General in March 
last that the Government had 
decided to try in the Bengal 
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province the experiment of 
separating the judicial from 
the executive service, as it is 
phrased. What this means is 
that whereas at present the 
district is the administrative 
unit, and is controlled as re- 
gards police and magisterial 
courts by one chief magistrate, 
Lord Minto’s Government pro- 
poses to take the control of 
the subordinate criminal courts 
from this chief and give it to 
another magistrate to be set 
up beside him. It would take 
time to explain the effect of 
this to the reader unfamiliar 
with Indian administration. 
Suffice it to say that the 
Government of India admits 
that they are acting in the 
teeth of the opinions of all 
the local governments and 
High Courts. We _ believe 
there are not a dozen men of 
experience in all the Indian 
services who will not say that 
this proposed reform (save the 
mark !) will do more to weaken 
the executive Government than 
anything that could be de- 
vised. It will diminish the 
prestige of the district magis- 
trate, who is the right hand 
of the executive Government. 
It will set up a chronic hos- 
tility between the magistrates’ 
courts and the police. There 
is friction and to spare at 
present. The administration 
of justice will suffer. The 
magistrates will consider them- 
selves to be “courts,” and in- 
stead of endeavouring to find 
out the true facts and to con- 
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duct or force the police to 
conduct the investigation to 
that end, they will sit like 
little Buddhas and take the 
pabulum which the police may 
lay before them. In districts 
where there is any popular 
excitement, whether against 
Government or between mem- 
bers of different religions, the 
Government will be very much 
in the position that the Irish 
administration is under Mr 
Birrell, for nearly all the 
subordinate magistrates are 
Indians. Certain offences will 
be immune from punishment. 
We do not know who has 
suggested this mischievous 
change at such a time as the 
present, and in such a province 
as Bengal. No one but the 
enemies of the British Domin- 
ion have asked for it, namely, 
the Congress in India and some 
of their sympathisers in Par- 
liament, 

Is it not plainly to be seen 
by all except those who will 
not see, that part of a ghostly 
hand is writing on the Indian 
wall? It is moving very 
slowly as yet. Hardly a letter 
is formed. The meaning is 
hidden. Time evidently is to 
be given that we may mend 
our ways and show somewhat 
of our former strength. Can- 
not the men at the head of 
the Government in India make 
this plain to those who are re- 
sponsible in England? or must 
we go blindly on until the 
hand writes in firm and swift 
lines “ Upharsin” ? 








